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PREFACE. 


T.,  E design  of  the  following  pages  is 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  man  by 
a physical  analysis  of  the  passions, 
shewing  their  rise,  relation,  and  ten- 
dency ; that  when  you  perceive  a per- 
son possess  such  a passion,  you  may 
expect  such  another  along  with  it,  and 
so  gain  an  insight  into  the  character. 
Thus  a fearful  man  is  often  suspicious, 
cold-hearted,  and  sometimes  covetous. 
But  as  these  inferences  are  not  inva- 
riable, and  as  the  varieties  of  human 

fate  include  circumstances  which  ope- 
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rate  against  natural  propensities,  the 
use  of  such  analogies  is  rather  to  shew 
what  was  natural  than  what  is  habi- 
tual. 

If  ethics  and  physiognomy  were 
thoroughly  understood,  we  apprehend 
that  the  history  of  man  would  be  appa- 
rent in  himself ; that  is,  a person  per- 
fect in  those  sciences  would,  by  the 
behaviour  and  appearance  of  a man, 
be  able  to  perceive  what  had  been  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  of'what  he 
should  be  capable, 'and  thence,  it  may 
be,  to  predict  future  probabilities. 

When  we  consider  the  importance 
of  the  following  subject,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  reflecting  part  of  the 

world  will  readily  devote  their  attention 
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to  it.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
in  studying  mankind  as  may  be  ima- 
gined; nor  is  it  necessary  that  for  this 
purpose  the  theatre  of  the  world  should 
be  opened.  We  do  not  deny  that 
every  character  and  every  variation 
teems  with  interesting  matter,  yet  we 
aver  that  the  study  of  history  united 
to  a close  attention  to  the  living  indivi- 
duals which  every  one  must  have  ac- 
cess to,  will  suffice  to  afford  much  su- 
perior information  than  man  generally 
allows  himself  to  attain,  merely  be- 
' cause  he  never  seeks  it. 

The  vast  consequence  of  the  subject 
need  not'  be  urged.  The  differenc# 
between  walking  in  day  light,  as  it  were, 
and  in  darkness,  is  too  palpable  to 
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be  mentioned.  Is  it  not  true,  that  at 
present  men  know  little  of  each  other 

N 

but  the  exterior.  If  strangers  meet, 
they  have  each  other  to  try,  and  a long 
quarantine  of  reserve  takes  place  be- 
. fore  they  can  open  reciprocal  confi- 
dence ; nay,  if  a man  has  some  mo- 
mentous concern  to  dispose,  is  he  not 
at  a loss  to  whom  he  may  entrust  him- 
self? Or,  after  witnessing  the  progress 
of  youth,  does  he  not  declare  himself 
uncertain  how  that  youth  may  turn 
out?  How  much  anxiety  might  be 
saved  him,  and  how  much  human  mter- 
course  might  be  facilitated  were  tl>ere 
a means  by  which  these  doubts  might 
be  cleared,  and  those  delays  avoided. 

To  the  unobserving  such  a promise 
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may  appear  chimerical ; but  let  not  the 
imobserviiig  decide.  Even  now  the 
degrees  of  sagacity  and  attention  vary 
so  much',  that  many  people  have  a de- 
cided advantage  over  others  in  appre- 
tiating  character,  that  is,  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  And  surely  any 
attempts  to  promote  this  useful  faculty 
must  be  highly  acceptable. 

Convinced  of  this  truth,  we  have 
felt  a pleasure  throughout  our  labours, 
in  the  sublime  consciousness  of  bene- 
fiting mankind. 

This  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  Part  the  Jirst  contains  general 
introductory  matter,  such  as  leads  us 

to  place  in  ordfer  the  principles  which 
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contribute  to  form  the  character  of 
man. 

Part  the  second  treats  of  such  passions 
as  shut  up  the  character  and  repel. 
Vice  and  virtue  form  no  distinction  in 
the  order  in  which  the  passions  are  here 
treated,  because  the  analysis  which  is 
given  is  physical. 

Part  the  third  consists  of  such  pas- 
sions as  tend  to  open  the  mind,  and 
lead  to  communication,  whether  vir- 
tuous or  not. 

Part  the  fourth  is  a summary  or  re- 
sult of  the  whole  ; and  speaks  of  such 
as  are  formed  by  the  united  influence 
of  circumstance,  passion,  and  rea- 
son. 

The  definition  which  is  given  of 
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every  passion,  whether  sensual  or  abste- 

I 

mious,  means,  hy  sensual,  allthegiving 
and  receiving  propensities,  that  consist 
of  natural  passion,  and  exclude  reason. 
By  abstemious  is  meant  all  that  ex- 
cludes passion,  and  admits  reason. 
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Tlie  passions  are  the  gales  of  life  ! 

Pow, 


It  is  astonishing  how  ignorant  man- 
kind are  of  each  other.  To  offer  this 
observation  in  the  face  of  the  world 
may  appear  like  presumption ; but  as 
we  are  seeking  to  elucidate  truth,  we 
cannot  forbear  it.  The  fact  is,  that 
few  people  begin  to  study  their  fellow- 
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beings  till  they  are  suddenly  awakened 
by  some  shock  of  experience  that  forces 
upon  them  a few  observations  on  the 
dark  side  : but  that  cannot  be  said  to 

be  ajiist  analysis  that  comprehends  not 

« 

the  whole,  and  that  dispassionately, 
and  not  with  reference  to  individual 
impressions. 

Whoever  sits  down  to  reason  on 
men  should  do  it  abstractedly,  as 
though  he  had  no  concern  with  them : 
this  is  difficult  for  a human  being  to 
accomplish  ; his  best  rule  will  be  to 
compaie  men  with  each  other,  never 

to  refer  them  to  himself,  lest  the 
wounds  and  bruises  of  experience 
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should  groan  through  his  most  philoso- 
phical discussions. 

Ivlany  men  imagine  that  the  most 
certain  information  which  a man  can 
obtain  of  his  fellows  is  to  compare 
them  with  himself ; for  there  nature 
herself  speaks  without  any  imaginary 
theories.  But  it  is  nature  in  a confined 
view,  and  truth  rests  not  on  a single 
point,  but  on  generalization.  The  pre- 
dominant passion  of  the  individual  will 
be  apt  to  tinge  the  whole.  The  study 
of  MAN  is  nothing  less  than  the  study 
of  all  creation,  and  leads  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Deity  himself. 


Every  object  in  the  universe  is  occa- 
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sionally  the  subject  of  man’s  attention ; 
and  the  subjects  of  his  attention  influ- 
ence his  character ; therefore,  to  un- 
derstand. what  a man’s  character  is 
likely  to  be,  one  principal  step  will  be 
to  inquire  in  what  scenes  and  in  what 
pursuits  he  has  passed  his  life  ; for 
original  propensities  are  often  totally 
obscured,  though  perhaps  never  lost 
under  the  uncontroulable  influence  of 
habit.  You  may  see  men  of  the  army, 
of  a perfectly  melancholy  tempera^ 
ment,  appear  like  gay  and  cheerful 
companions ; you  may  also  see  a 
Diogenes  open  and  pleasant  as  a man 
of  business:  so  far  has  intercourse 
with  the  world  effaced  natural  con- 
stitution. 
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But  the  book  of  nature  lies  open. 
Man  acts  his  deepest  plots  but  behind 
a cobweb  : and  Socrates  is  a proof  that 
the  utmost  force  of  education  and 
habit  cannot  obliterate  nature  to  the 
discerning  eye. 

Something  might  be  done  to  eluci- 
date the  study  of  charactei-  by  a good 
treatise  on  physiognomy.  Lavater  has 
made  a beautiful  poem  on  the  subject ; 
but  on  the  whole  has  left  the  matter 
only  as  he  found  it ; not  that  eve- 
ry thing  he  says  is  to  be  rejected  ; 

but,  taking  the  design  of  this  treatise 

/ 

into  consideration,  it  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  enlarge  upon  physiognomy. 
Yet  this  we  must  observe,  a minute 
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attention  to  the  countenance,  attitude, 
and  motion  of  a person  greatly  facili- 
tates'the  development  of  his  senti- 
ments. Nor  is  it  a romantic  or  inutile 
, speculation  to  carry  your  contempla- 
tion from  the  present  moment,  and 
ideally  to  place  the  person  you  investi- 
, gate  at  the  era  of  childhood.  Trace 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the 
flow  of  his  mind,  back  to  what  3^ou  can 
imagine  to  be  their  embryo ; that  is, 
imagine  all  that  dignity  and  force 
which  you  just  now  witness  in  their  in- 
fant stale  ; compare  the  swelling  fea- 
tures, the  impassioned  tone,  the  lofty 
air  with  what  your  fancy  paints  to 
have  been  their  infantile  dawn ; carry 
the  various  modifications  of  character 
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back  to  that  early  period  wlien  they 
slept  in  the  cradle  (liaving  first  studied 
infants  and  children  in  general) — the 
efifect  of  this  is  to  give  a judicious  ob- 
server a clearer  view  of  what  is  natural 
and  what  is  adventitious  in  the  charac- 
ter; then  direct  your  imagination  to 
all  the  possible  combinations  of  futu- 
rity : place  the  ardent,  the  bold,  and 
the  presumptuous  at  the  extreme  verge 
of  age;  compare  the  fire  of  their  eyes 
with  the  sleep  6f  death.  The  use  of  all 
this  is  to  ascertain  how  much  real 
force  a man  possesses,  and  how 
much  of  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. Another  mode  of  analysing 
character  is  to  surround.it  by  imaginary 
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circumstances:  create  a kingdom  for 
the  timid,  banishment  for  the  brave, 
bounded  affluence  for  the  abject, 
power  for  the  severe,  poverty  for  the 
proud,  ignominy  for  the  sarcastic, 
provocation  for  the  humble,  misfor- 
tunes for  the  vain,  prosperity  for  the 
religious,  &c.  and  thus  try  to  discri- 
minate what  is  stationary  in  the  mind 
from  that  which  accrues  from  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances. 

To  judge  accurately  of  mankind, 
we  ought  to  begin  with  climate,  go- 
vernment, religion,  food,  &c.  since 
these  are  acknowledged  by  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  to  have  a ra- 
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dical  influence  on  the  formation  of 
manners.  Then  come  habits,  asso- 
ciation, circumstances,  &c. 

The  influence  of  climate  is  very 
striking  ; an  eminent  philosopher  has 
said  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  equally  unfavourable  to  the 
perfection  of  man  ; but  cold  is  more  so 
than  heat.  Cold  seems  to  benumb  the 
mind,  whilst  heat  enervates  the  body. 

Who  will  doubt  that  the  poetry  of 
ancient  Greece  owed  many  of  its  lux- 
urious graces  to  a religion  which  nou- 
rished and  almost  inspired  poetry ; 
whilst  the  grim  mysteries  that  belong 
to  the  Brahmia  mythology  naturally 
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claiTip  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Are 
we  surprised  to  see  the  Romans  bold 
and  energetic  under  a free  govern- 
ment, or  dispirited  and  dastardly  when 
that  freedom  was  lost? 

Of  food  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
give  a physical  discussion.  We  are 
told  that  animal  food  dulls  the  mind, 
and  renders  those  who  feed  upon  it 
disposed  to  ferocity  and  irascibility, 
whilst  milk  and  vegetable  diet  assuages 
and  softens  the  temper.  It  would  be 
almost  as  sapient  to  conclude  that 
those  who  should  eat  the  flesh  of 
foxes  would  grow  cunning,  or  that 
living  on  the  carcasses  of  lions  would 
produce  bravery.  A gross  full  diet 
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will  certainly  produce  a gross  full  habit; 
and  such  is  the  intimate  connection 
between  mind  and  body,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  former  will  be  impeded  by 
the  embarrassment  of  the  latter  ; but 
flesh  in  moderation  strengthens  the 
body,  and  sympathetically  the  mind ; 
though  the  ancients,  whom  by  a fond 
veneration  we  acknowledge  our  supe- 
riors, used  to  prepare  for  study  with 
an  empty  stomach. 

The  hours  of  society  are  an  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  of 
consequence  to  know  whether  a man 
lives  more  by  night  or  by  day.  Nature 
designed  the  day  for  animation,  and 
the  night  for  repose.  The  idea  of  or- 
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der,  restraint,  and  reason  appertains 
more  to  the  day  ; conviviality,  pas- 
sion, and  imagination  belong  more  to 
night.  He  who  emerges  and  retires 
with  the  sun  is  more  likely  to  be  regu- 
lar in  his  ideas,  and  temperate  in  his 
passions,  than  he  who  is  familiar  with 
the  midnight  scene,  whether  it  is  passed 
in  carousing  or  in  solitude.  The  her- 
mit who  tears  up  the  hours  of  nature’s 
repose  in  penitential  exercises,  may 
feel  his  imagination  checked  rather 
than  awakened ; but  without  the 
strong  aid  of  a sense  of  the  Deity  him- 
self, all  human  intercourse  would  tend 
to  harden  the  mind,  awaken  its  extre- 
mities, and  render  the  midnight  vigilist 
less  sensible  of  order  and  restraint. 
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The  very  idea  that  he  acts  while  other 
men  repose  fills  his  mind  with  a secret 
conviction  that  he  has  violated  a com- 
mon rule ; and  what  men  break 
through,  by  a force  of  nature,  they 
despise ; and  he  who  has  despised  one 
rule,  though  ever  so  minute,  will  be  in 
the  way  of  proceeding  to  despise 
another.  In  some  cases  breach  of  rule 
is  salutary,  and  contributes  to  ennoble 
the  mind;  but  this  is  not  one.  Perhaps 
while  a man  is  busily  employed,  or 
engaged  in  company,  he  reflects  not ; 
but  when  he  is  alone,  returning  through 
silent  streets,  where  his  fellow-citi- 
zens have  lain  for  hours  at  rest,  the 
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impression  begins.  A damp  would 
unavoidably  chill  his  spirits  were  he 
not  to  kindle  a sentiment  of  contempt 
against  it.  The  man  of  afhuence,  re^ 
turning  from  festive  scenes,  despises 
the  sober  plodding  beings  whose  avo- 
cations vary  so  much  from  his  own  : 
whilst  a man  of  necessity,  who  retires 
exhausted  by  labour,  is  struck  with  the 
impunity  ^yhich  darkness  and  solitude 
afford.  These  impressions  may  not 
develop  themselves  in  immediate  ac- 
tioii,  but  they  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
ture  effects.  Perhaps  the  propensities 
they  produce  may  never  be  brought 
into  action ; and  thence  the  unobserv- 
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-iiag  may  infer  that  they  have  no  ex- 
istence : but  these  are  the  latent  causes 
that  sometimes  so  suddenly  alter  a 
man’s  conduct  when  opportunity  con- 
curs, and  which  most  people  consider 
as  a change  of  character.  Under  the 
restraints  of  civilized  society  many 
such  changes  may  take  place  which 
may  never  be  developed  ; but  they  arc 
not  wholly  hid  from  him  who  remarks 
closely  the  influence  of  circumstances 
on  the  human  mind.  Very  minute 
expressions,  and  even  looks,  denote  a 
man’s  heart. 


la  studying  habitual  propensities, 
hi 
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much  assistance  may  be  derived  from 

examining  attentively  the  society  in 

which  the  early  part  of  life  has  been 

passed.  Where  you  have  opportunity, 

inquire  the  character  and  customs 

of  a man’s  father ; much  depends 

thereon.  Make  yourself  acquainted 

with  the  disposition  and  manners 

of  those  with  whom  childhood  and 

youth  have  been  passed;  for  it  is 
\ 

almost  more  than  mortal  to  shake 
off  entirely  the  bias  they  communi- 
cate : even  while  a person  imagines  he 
is  acting  in  the  most  complete  opposi- 
tion to  them,  that  very  opposition  is 
the  impression  he  receives,  and  thus 
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a dominion  either  open  or  secret  is 
stamped  upon  him.  Those  whose  for- 
tune it  is  to  be  thrown  much  at  ran- 
dom, without  being  under  the  controul 
of  any  one,  still  take  a tincture  froii; 
that  careless  free  way  of  life ; but  if 
these  be  less  disposed  to  order  and  re- 
flection, you  may  commonly  expect 
from  them  more  liberality  and  genero- 
sity. Tyrannical  parents  naturally 
make  their  children  tyrants.  None  are 
so  liable  to  abuse  authority  as  those 
who  have  been  made  to  smart  under 
it. 


It  has  been  observed,  that  in  study- 
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ing  any  individual,  you  must  not  only 
study  himself  but  ail  that  surround? 
him,  and  especially  his  friends  and 
companions : it  often  happens  that  these 
form  an  apparent  contrast  to  himself, 
but  it  is  only  because  the  link  of  sym* 
pathy  is  so  fine,  that  it  escapes  a slight 
view.  It  is  very  possible  for  a man’s 
intimate  associates  to  possess  manners 
that  are  the  reverse  of  his  own,  but 
some  secret  conformity  of  character, 
some  analogy  of  sentiment  binds  them 
together  if  it  is  voluntary,  or  else  they 
are  people  without  feeling  or  reflec- 
tion. 
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Interest  will  also  create  an  apparent 
friendship;  but  in  studying  friend- 
ships you  are  to  consider  whether  there 
is  an  equality  of  situation:  an  artful 
parasite  will  fawn  himself  into  inti- 
macy with  a person  of  character  dissi- 
milar to  his  own  ; but  when  the  dif- 
ference of  situation  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, attachrnents  between  dissi- 
milar characters  are  highly  illustrative 
of  internal  motives  and  designs. 

Sometimes  the  intimacy  of  a father 
descends  to  the  children  as  a matter 
of  course  or  of  duty,  by  which  dissi- 
milar characters  may  be  associated : 
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all  these  circumstances  are  to  be  ana- 
lized  by  the  stuclier  of  mankind. 

In  scrutinizing  any  character,  you 
should  inquire  whether  the  person  has 
lived  more  in  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try— whether  his  fortune  has  been 
prosperous  or  adverse  — what  reli- 
gion he  has  been  educated  in — 
take  into  consideration  also  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times;  for  from  them 
is  derived  no  small  bias  on  the  minds 
of  men.  These  are  but  preliminaries  ; 
you  must  next  endeavour  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  personal  manner  and 
deportment;  there  is  the  application, 
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the  immediate  conclusion  which  will 
enable  you  to  realize  your  observations 
into  practical  knowledge. 

Such  times  as  these  tempt  some  from 
interest,  some  from  ambition,  to  relax 
the  ties  of  honour  and  order,  whilst  a 
general  distrust  and  suspicion  pervade 
the  minds  of  all.  An  age  of  revolu- 
tions is  always  an  age  of  vice,  and 
whoever  has  indulged  the  thought  of 
overturning  an  established  system  has 
already  familiarized  his  mind  with 
deeds  of  violence;  whilst  he  who  is 
on  the  side  of  establishment  is  ren- 
dered sanguinary  and  irascible  by  the 
b 6 
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posture  of  defence  in  which  he  holds 
his  mind,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  that 
sentiment  to  increase  far  beyond  the 
original  intention. 

The  pursuits  of  a man’s  life  form  a 
strong  empire  over  his  mind.  How 
different  are  the  manners  of  a soldier 
and  a clergyman : even  the  law  gives 
a distinct  cast  to  manners,  from  which 
the  man  of  commercial  business  again 
varies. 

Perhaps  no  transition  can  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  from  the  army 
to  the  church : where  a man  from  con- 
venience quits  the  former  for  the  lat- 
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ter,  no  probity,  no  sincerity  can  be 
expected  from  him;  and  though  it  is 
rather  a libertine  symptom  fora  man  to 
desert  the  church  for  the  army,  much 
more  hope  remains  for  his  honesty. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  deep- 
ly into  the  merits  of  the  pursuits  of 
civilized  life,  but  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence of  each  should  be  carefully  stu- 
died by  those  who  wish  to  understand 
mankind ; some  brief  observations 
therefore  may  not  be  altogether  im- 
pertinent: but  we  are  desirous  to  pre- 
mise that  it  is  extremely  possible  to 
exercise  any  profession  whatever  with 
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spotless  honour  and  uncorrupted  feel- 
ings, except  that  perhaps  of  a hang- 
man. Yet  where  the  mind  is  weak  or 
already  tainted,  it  must  be  confessed 
but  too  many  of  them  conduce  too 
much  to  increase  depravity.  The  church 
tends  to  narrow  the  mind  and  inflate 
the  heart.  The  seducing  office  of 
teaching  others  their  duty,  is  too  apt 
to  make  men  imagine  themselves  per- 
fect; and  the  secret  sense  of  superiori- 
ty which  poor  human  nature  cannot 
help  imbibing  whilst  holding  the  rod 
is  a woeful  barrier  to  the  first  step  of 
wisdom,  self-knowledge.  It  is  a very 
grand  mistake  to  expect  from  the  cler- 
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gy  the  humility  they  inculcate;  the 
whole  course  of  their  ministry  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  them  in  their  own 
ideas  ; they  have  the  intoxicating  pri- 
vilege of  speaking  whilst  all  others 
are  obliged  to  be  silent;  they  may 
promulge  what  sentiments  they  please, 
and  none  can  reply  : it  would  be  sin- 
gular humility  that  could  resist  the 
fumes  of  such  incense.  They  have 
more  temptations  to  pride  than  most 
men : their  education  confers  on  them 
many  intellectual  advantages,  which 
are  the  source  of  the  most  stubborn 
pride  human  beings  can  rise  to.  The 
pride  of  natural  disposition,  or  the 
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pride  of  situation  may  bend  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  nothing  can  subdue 
the  steady  unrelenting  pride  of  intel- 
lect ; pride  of  disposition  or  of  situa- 
tion depends  upon  circumstances,  and 
by  circumstances  may  be  destroyed  > 
but  no  circumstance  except  the  loss  of 
reason  can  take  away  a man’s  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  therefore  the 
pride  it  induces  is  more  obstinate  than 
any  other  ; it  is  also  the  most  personal 
of  all  advantages,  the  most  active, 
and  therefore  the  most  highly  and  the 
most  continually  gratifying,  conse- 
quently the  most  difficult  to  be  relin- 
quished. Plato,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
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complished  of  Uic  ancients,  was  wont 
to  say  that  the  more  he  learnt,  the 
more  he  perceived  his  own  ignorance ; 
nor  are  there  many  instances  wanting 
of  superior  learning  and  abilities  being 
tempered  by  great  sweetness : but  the 
general  tendency  of  superior  learning, 
combined  with  an  office  of  instruction, 
is  to  harden  the  temper,  and  to  insti- 
gate the  passion  of  pride.  The  most 
obvious  mode  of  conveying  moral  in- 
struction is  by  dint  of  authority ; and 
hence  the  temptation  to  arrogance  to 
men  who  execute  that  task.  As  to 
the  charge  of  selfishness  attached  to 
the  clergy,  arising  from  the  confine- 
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nient  of  their  views  within  a narrow 
compass,  we  do  not  enlarge  upon  it, 
as  every  other  profession  is  subject  to 
the  same  failing. 

There  is  a certain  quaintness  in  the 
law  unfavourable  to  the  manners ; its 
notorious  chicaneries  are  too  flagrant 
to  require  insisting  upon;  not  that  a 
man  is  obliged  to  give  into  them,  but 
he  cannot  avoid  treading  upon  them 
every  step  he  takes  in  the  legal  path. 

The  life  of  a soldier,  except  in  ac- 
tual service,  is  the  most  frivolous,  un- 
meaning, and  often  servile  avocation 
to  which  a man  can  devote  himself. 
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Mary  Wolstonecroft  has  troubled  the 
world  with  a good  deal  of  nonsense, 
but  she  certainly  made  a good  hit 
when  speaking  of  officers — she  com- 
pares them  to  women  for  loquacity, 
frivolity,  and  dissipation;  the  cause  of 
which  she  has  shrewdly  assigned  to 
the  want  of  solid  education  joined  to 
their  great  leisure.  Their  gay  dress 
contributes  not  a little  to  fill  them 
with  vanity  and  gallantry,  whilst  their 
perpetual  migrations  render  them  un- 
principled and  thoughtless.  Man  does 
not  thrive  without  a home.  There  is 
a something  in  the  human  mind  which 
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must  be  attached,  which  makes  faith, 
affection,  and  all  the  duteous  exertions 
of  society,  if  bound  and  centred ; but 
which  turns  to  evil  if  let  loose  and 
vagrant.  Man  must  have  a home: 
he  is  formed  for  society,  but  he  is  also 
formed  to  domesticate. 

But  of  all  baleful  professions,  physic 
is  the  most  destructive  to  morality 
and  feeling.  A learned  physician  is 
generally  a materialist : there  is  some- 
thing in  the  development  of  anatomy 
that  leads  them  to  conclude  that  the 
mind  is  the  result  of  the  body,  and 
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that  the  soul  has  no  future  existence : 
the  habitual  inhumanity  to  which  they 
must  attain  to  render  their  shocking 
routine  practicable  to  them,  would 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  except 
a physician.  In  short,  the  tendency 
of  these  professions  is  to  withdraw 
liberality  from  the  clergyman,  honour 
from  the  lawyer,  .economy  from  the 
soldier,  and  humanity  from  the  phy- 
sician; though  there  are  many  bright 
exceptions. 

9 

The  popular  prejudice  is  equally 
strong  against  trade ; not  only  shop- 
keepers, but  merchants  are  supposed 
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to  be  equally  devoid  of  honour  and 
generosity.  That  rapacity  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  trade  is  extremely  true, 
but  it  has  in  itself  no  necessary  ten- 
dency to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  shut 
out  the  sweet  ameliorations  of  life; 
the  tender  father  as  well  as  the  regular 
citizen  is  very  frequently  to  be  met 
with  behind  the  counter  and  in  the 
counting-house,  Being  confined  at 
home,  their  joys  are  naturally  domestic, 
and  the  private  affections  of  life  strong;. 
Whoever  engages  in  any  avocation  for 
the  sake  of  lucre  is  liable  to  the  de- 
grading influence  of  rapacity,  from  the 
inevitable  temptations  which  will  oc- 
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cur  to  them ; and  the  less  property 
they  have  to  begin  with,  the  more 
power  those  temptations  will  have  over 
them ; but  on  the  whole,  trade  seems 
to  have  less  turpitude  than  the  pro- 
fessions. 

Public  offices  are  a fatal  snare  of 

\ 

corruption.  It  is  seldom  found  that 
an  opportunity  of  malversation  is  re- 
sisted. The  force  of  public  honour  is 
too  feeble  to  counteract  the  temptation 
of  private  emolument.  Public  officers 
perceive  every  one  around  them  pe- 
culating, and  they  piously  conclude 
it  is  as  well  to  have  a share. 
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Of  all  the  species  of  occupation 
which  come  under  the  idea  of  trade, 
that  of  a gentleman  who  farms  his 
own  estate  seems  most  exempt  from 
vice;  in  the  first  place,  it  engages 
the  mind  amidst  those  natural  and 
retired  scenes,  which  by  the  suffrage 
of  all  mankind  have  for  ages  been 
thought  peculiarly  favourable  to  virtue 
and  innocence. 

The  highest  and  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  community  have  several  traits 
in  common  from  which  the  middle 
class  is  distinct : they  both  feel  them- 
selves exempt  from  personal  responsi- 
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bility;  the  one  is  raised  above  it,  the 
other  is  sunk  below  it. 

# 

From  smallest  germ  the  mighty  forest  springf, 

A drop  its  tribute  to  the  ocean  brings  j 
Nature,  in  what  is  most  unseen  and  small. 

Begins  her  plans,  and  finishes  her  all. 

And  from  the  little  and  the  dark  we  scan 

The  sun  that  gilds  the  sky,  the  mind  that  forms  the  mau. 
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TREATISE 

oir 

THE  PASSIONS. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  MANKIND. 

By  earth-born  passions  toss’d  ! 

Virgil. 

TThbre  are  some  principles  in  which  man- 
kind concur  at  all  times  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance: the  love  of  life;  the  love  of  one’s 
own  country;  the  love  of  relatives;  and,  above 
all,  selfishness.  . On  the  throne,  and  in  the 
cloister;  at  home,  and  in  the  academy,  this 
principle  is  to  be  recognized ; it  even  per- 
vades all  other  generic  passions,  and  is  the 
supreme  stimulus  of  every  action. 
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General  Character  of  Mankind. 


Religion,  government,  climate,  food,  8cc. 
all  wage  an  unequal  contest  with  an  influence 
that  preserves  its  empire  in  every  stage  of  life. 
The  hermit  who  thinks  on  nothing  but  eternity; 
the  libertine  w'iihout  a thought  for  to-mor- 
row; the  babe  yet  untutored  to  the  world;  all 
act  under  this  powerful  talisman.  Without  it 
men  would  be  inert;  it  is  the  vivifying  principle 
of  life. 

Under  what  form  soever  you  consider  man, 
you  must  expect  selfishness.  All  other  pas- 
sions are  specific  varieties  of  individuals ; but 
this  passion  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  one. 
It  is  a virtue,  and  a nian  would  not  be  estimable 
without  it it  conduces  nothing  to  the  intellec- 
tual existence  of  man,  but  is  merely  sensual. 

Whatever  clime,  whatever  age,  we  trace 
The  various  models  of  the  human  race  : 

Conformity  throughout  the  whole  appears. 

Though  reason  rules  the  soul,  or  passion  tears ; 

Yet  still  one  common  principle  presides. 

Which  kings  and  beggars  by  its  power  guides. 

All  other  feelings  change  and  modify ; 

But  selfishness  is  that  which  ne’er  will  die. 


s 


AGE  AND  YOUTH. 


Age  is  venerable — Youth  is  lovely! 

Thbophrastes. 


"Y'ouns  women  are  romantic,  old  women 
are  often  insipid  ; and  necessarily  from  the 
same  cause — want  of  mind.  The  same  vacuity 
which  renders  their  early  years  the  prey  of 
preposterous  hopes  and  fond  imagination,  leaves 
their  advanced  years  cold  and  unproductive, 
when  the  season  is  past  when  expectation  is 
plausible  and  adventure  applicable.  This 
must  unavoidably  happen  where  love  and  va- 
nity are  the  predominant  springs  of  action,  in 
a state  of  society  where  the  gratification  of 
those  impeti  is  left  to  personal  attractions. 

That  susceptibility  which  fixes  a young  wo- 
man’s whole  attention  on  admiration  is  the 
source  of  all  her  animation;  even  where  no 
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Age  and  Youth. 


object  is  present  by  whom  it  can  be  immedi- 
ately gratified,  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
past  or  expected  conquest  gives  that  smile., 
that  look,  that  playfulness  which  diffuses  so 
exquisite  a charm  over  the  society  of  female 
youth. 

Men  derive  their  spirits  from  more  durable 
objects;  business,  public  concerns,  literature, 
&.C.  hence  an  old  woman,  who  can  neither 
love  nor  be  loved,  is  ten  times  more  dull  and 
vacuous  than  an  old  man,  who  has  still  the 
world  around  him,  and  who  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing as  lively  an  interest  in  it  as  ever.  Accord- 
ingly we  do  not  find  that  flatulence  and  mono- 
tony in  old  men  that  is  to  be  seen  in  old 
women. 

What  we  here  advance  is  only  in  a general 
sense : though  there  would  be  little  error  in  an 
almost  indiscriminate  charge  of  dulness  against 
old  W'Omen  ; for  the  w'ant  of  solid  pursuits  and 
liberal  education  leaves  them  no  resource  when 
deprived  of  what  used  to  occupy  their  ideas. 
W omen  have  a kind  of  false  medium  surround- 
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Age  and  Youth. 


iug  their  character  in  youth,  and  in  age  they 
seem  to  possess  no  character  at  all;  whilst 
men  generally  rise  through  life  to  a climax; 
and  the  longer  they  live,  the  fuller  of  charac- 
ter they  appear. 

At  mom  the  rose,  with  freshest  hue, 

Exults  in  beauty’s  power ; 

At  eve,  dishevell’d  to  the  view, 

It  dies,  and  charms  no  more. 

Sad  emblem  of  the  female  race. 

When  beauty  reigns  alone ; 

For  time  despoils  the  fairest  face. 

And  hurls  them  from  their  throne. 
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NATIONAL  CHAEACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 


By  turns  he’s  great,  4nd  next,  to  littleness  inclin’d  ; 
Sublimity  and  meanness  both  imbue  his  mind. 

Generous  as  showers  j kind  as  the  milky  dove ; 

Rude  as  the  winds  ; a rock  that  will  not  move. 

. But  still  to  good  and  great  he’s  most  pretence  j 
His  fancy  limited,  biit  vast  in  solid  sense. 

T'he  genius  of  the  nation  of  which  a man 
is  a member  is  an  object  of  primary  considera- 
. tion ; if  a man  lives  much  abroad,  the  genius 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  resorts  is  also  of 
importance  to  be  understood. — The  English 
form  one  of  the  most  eccentric  characters  of 
any  which  history  records.  Taking  their  great 
and  little  together,  they  are  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled for  incongruity.  They  possess  solid 
abilities,  without  that  penetration  which  forms 
the  basis  of  common  sense,  l^ey  will  look 
an  enemy  in  the  face,  arguing  the  case  with 
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National  Character  of  the  English. 

them  very  ably,  whilst  he  is  secretly  laughing  at 
John  Bull,  and  picking  his  pocket  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  All  see  it  except  John  himself, 
who  at  length  is  astonished  at  such  depravity, 
and  breathes  many  manly  rejproaches  against  a 
duplicity  which  half  an  eye  might  have  disco- 
vered long  before. 

The  infatuated  simplicity  of  the  English,  as 
a nation,  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  great  abilities  combined  with  want  of  judg- 
ment that  human  nature  affords.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  deplorably  credulous  when  they 
admitted  the  Spaniards  amongst  them  ; but 
they  were  comparatively  uncivilized.  We  have 
all  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  before  us> 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  we  have 
the  experience  of  past  centuries ; but  experi- 
ence seems  to  have  no  elfect  on  the  stubborn 
credulity  of  Englishmen  : they  pay  their  money 
over  and  over  again;  are  cheated  by  all  the 
nations  round ; still  subsidize,  and  still  get 
laughed  at.  No  foreign  prince  ever  treated  us 
with  honour.  When  we  enter  into  continental 
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National  Character  of  the  English, 


wars,  which  we  are  too  fond  of,  they  make 
use  of  us  as  long  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  then 
conclude  peace  abruptly,  leaving  oiir  interests 
and  schemes  in  the  lurch.  But  we  have  the 
goodness  not  to  mind  this  ; it  is  but  public 
money,  and  we  are  ever  ready  to  negociate  and 
believe  again. 

What  shall  we  think,  however,  of  those  people 
who  we  find  the  reverse  of  all  this  in  private 
transactions?  there  nothing  but  malversation, 
peculation,  and  selfishness  prevail  without  shame 
or  bounds.  These  same  believing  honourable 
ministers,  whose  native  probity  and  innocence 
■will  not  allow  them  to  suspect  the  integrity 
which  has  repeatedly  deceived  them,  will 
scramble  without  shame  for  the  income  of  the 
nation,  and  vote  the  most  disproportionate 
taxes  to  oppress  the  poor.  Something  more 
than  extreme  generosity  seems  to  be  the  source 
of  their  public  faith:  it  is  the  disregard  they 
feel  for  public  losses  that  renders  them  so 
heedless  of  our  money. 
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Undoubtedly  there  are  occasions  on  which 
the  British  honour  and  generosity  shine  with  un- 
questionable splendour  ; those  instances,  how'- 
ever,  arise  from  the  breasts  of  individuals.  But 
those  individuals  compose  the  nation — yes,  there 
are  many  noble  English  hearts,  but  all  the  glory 
of  our  national  fame  is  not  due  to  us,  since  im- 
partiality must  allow  great  part  of  our  generosity 
is  the  offspring  of  credulity,  and  a culpable  dis- 
regard of  public  loss. 

We  pretend  to  probity,  on  the  strength  of 
the  faithful  performance  of  stipulations  on  our 
part;  but  those  stipulations  involve  individual 
interest.  We  are  publicly  generous,  and  pri- 
vately mean.  If  our  public  conduct  really 
arose  from  such  a principle  of  honour  as  to  in- 
cline us  to  trust  the  most  notorious  chicanery 
seventy  times  seven,  how  comes  it  all  to  disap- 
pear, amongst  individuals,  whenever  there  is  a 
temptation  ? It  is  the  known  property  of  prin- 
ciple to  be  the  same  at  one  time  as  at  another, 
or  it  could  not  come  under  the  denomination 
of  principle ; were  it  then  a principle  of  pro- 
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bity  that  dictates  the  credulity  of  the  English, 
that  probity  would  remain  in  offices  of  trust ; 
the  contrary  of  which  is  too  apparent  to  re- 
quire further  comment. 

The  reason  why  the  English  are  so  extremely 
benevolent  in  public  transactions  is,  that  there 
it  is  an  act  of  judgment,  in  which  they  continu- 
ally fail.  in  their  violation  of  offices  of  trust,  it 
is  a circumstance  of  temptation  in  which  they 
are  very  liable  to  fail  also.  They  hope  by  their 
public  concessions  to  gain  their  point.  Tliey 
give  nobly,  with  a mercantile  idea  that  a good 
price  must  fetch  the  bargain,  not  being  equal 
to  the  finesse  of  foreigners. 

They  have,  however,  the  just  credit  of  being 
more  liberal  indonations,  charities,  subscriptions, 
&-C.  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Send  but 
a memorial  round,  in  a public  manner,  and  it  sel- 
dom fails  of  being  presently  filled.  An  enthu- 
siastic fondness  prevails  for  public  subscrip- 
tions. It  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to  go 
to  some  watering-place;  and,  after  figuring 
away  as  a brilliant  object,  pretend  to  fall  into 
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some  sudden  distress.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
every  purse  in  tlie  place  would  open  with  ma- 
gic eagerness  ; one  would  electrify  another. 

It  is  a fact,  that  a young  lady,  who  lived 
genteelly  on  a small  fortune,  which  her  parents 
had  bequeathed  her,  went  to  a watering-place  ; 
where,  after  some  time,  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  thrown  from  a gig,  by  which  she  was  so 
much  hurt  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  medical 
assistance,  and  to  prolong  her  stay.  It  became 
known  that  the  expenses  she  unavoidably  in- 
curred were  distressing  to  her;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  good-natured  English  ladies 
made  a collection  for  her,  by  which  she  was  in 
the  end  a gainer.  Another  single  female,  who 
lived  upon  a small  fortune,  after  passing  some 
time  at  one  of  those  places,  received  a letter,  one 
morning,  to  acquaint  her,  that  the  banker  in 
whose  hands  her  fortune  was  deposited  had 
stopped  payment;  the  case  being  made  known, 
every  one  actually  vied  who  should  present 
most  notes  to  her. 

The  truth  is,  the  English  have  two  characr 
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ters,  one  at  home  and  one  abroad.  Were  an 
object  of'  the  greatest  distress  solitarily  to  re- 
late his  urgent  wants,  and  leave  them  to  the 
unwitnessed  workings  of  feeling,  he  would  pro- 
bably meet  with  many  cold  hesitations  and  rigid 
examinations;  and  at  last,  if  his  story  should 
appear  indisputable,  a prudent  moderation 
would  guide  the  donation  of  his  benefactor. 
The  English  are  not  devoid  of  charity  ; very  far 
from  it : but  the  same  people  will  give  liberally 
in  public,  and  prudently  in  private. 

A superior  degree  of  sensibility  is  ascribed 
to  Englishmen.  A piteous  case  seldom  wants 
the  warmest  testifications  of  concern ; particu- 
larly at  the  first,  while  it  is  new.  At  another 
moment  you  may  behold  the  same  people 
maddened  with  all  the  bestial  influence  of 
lawless  rage.  But  wherever  you  meet  with  one 
extreme,  you  may  expect  to  find  its  opposite. 
No  person  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
character  of  the  English  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  their  adoring  a popular  favourite,  then 
destroying  his  manes.  But  this  inconstancy,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  they  possess  but  in  com- 
mon with  the  vulgar  of  all  nations : those  are 
the  natural  transitions  of  uneducated  minds. 

Taking  them  altogether,  they  are,  however, 
far  from  being  low  in  the  scale  of  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  bravery, 
which  is  a very  splendid  public  virtue,  is  equal 
to  any  thing  evinced  by  mankind.  They  are 
rather  slow'  of  understanding,  which  renders 
them  liable  to  be  made  dupes ; but  it  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  excellent  judges  of 
every  case  which  is  deliberately  laid  before 
them.  They  have  a considerable  tincture  of 
the  gross  and  brutal  in  their  temper,  but  they 
are  not  de.stitute  of  tenderness  and  individual 
refinement. 

Whate’er  in  Grecia  or  in  Rome  we  prize, 

By  Britons  is  presented  to  our  eyes. 

The  undisputed  trophies  of  the  main 
Attest  the  glories  of  their  naval  train. 

Yet  glory  oft  in  Briton’s  bosom  sleeps, 

And  honour  o’er  their  degradation  weeps. 

For  ever  changing,  restless,  and  unique. 

In  them  for  inconsistencies  we  seek. 


u 


DIFFERENCE  OF  CHARACTER  BETWEEN 
MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

He  for  valour  formed — She  for  modesty  and  loveliness ! 

. Milton. 

"W HAT  will  be  said  on  this  subject  is  meant 
in  a general  sense;  but  individual  exceptions 
form  no  theory,  therefore  we  shall  not  men- 
tion them. 

Man  is  possessed  of  more  force  both  of 
mind  and  of  body  than  woman : hence  result 
many  characteristic  differences,  which  all 
owe  their  origin  to  this  cause.  Finding 
their  superiority,  (for  when  did  human  nature 
ever  resist  such  a temptation  .?)  they  have 
made  use  of  it  by  appropriating  to  themselves 
almost  all  knowledge — the  real  sceptre  of  the 
world — they  engross  property,  and  take  exclu- 
sive possession  of  those  pursuits  which  enlarge 
and  give  vigour  to  the  mind.  Women  are  thus 
rendered  weaker  more  by  custom  than  by 
nature. 
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In  those  countries  where  the  natives  are  not 
sufficiently  civilized  to  make  the  distinction 
between  male  and  female  avocations,  there 
does  not  appear  that  glaring  disparity  which  is 
observable  where  science  has  widened  the  gap. 
But  though  women  are  not  seen  in  all  the  ener- 
gy of  which  they  are  capable,  yet  if  equality 
of  education  and  power  were  allowed  them, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  be  equal  to  men. 

We  are  told  in  sacred  writ,  that  the  domi- 
nion of  the  earth,  and  of  all  that  moves  upon 
the  face  thereof,  is  given  to  man.  The 
order  of  nature  confirms  this  appointment; 
reason  makes  him  superior  to  brutes;  greater 
strength,  corporeal  and  mental,  proclaims  him 
the  indefeasible  lord  of  woman.  But  human 
nature  being  full  of  imperfection,  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  power  has  tempted  him  to  retain  and 
exercise  it  with  a severe  jealousy.  Conscious 
that  they  exclude  women  from  whatever  is 
great,  they  habitually  regard  them  as  slaves. 
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It  is  an  infallible  law  of  nature  that  those 
who  injure,  either  hate  or  despise  the  object. 
Hence  the  contempt  and  acrimony  with  which 
men  speak  of  women.  Whatever  adulation 
may  be  paid  by  individuals,  whenever  a man, 
fraught  with  all  the  majesty  of  authorship,  sits 
down  to  write  on  woman,  it  is  invariably  with 
open  severity,  or  sly  ridicule.  Names  need 
not  be  mentioned;  to  do  that  would  be  to 
enumerate  every  one  who  has  ever  written  on 
the  subject;  whilst  none  appears  on  the  other 
side.  Did  Milton  mean  his  curious,  unnatu- 
ral description  of  woman  as  a compliment? 
he  has  exposed  himself  more  than  those  w ho 
indulge  in  open  abuse.  When  men  think  on 
w-omen  ideally,  they  go  beyond  all  reason, 
and  form  theories  from  their  own  wishes. 
They  w'ant  them  to  possess  the  most  opposite, 
the  most  inconsistent  perfections ; but  nature 
shuns  inconsistencies,  and  omitting  to  realize 
them  in  the  plan  of  her  w’orks,  leaves  them  to 
the  dreams  of  fanciful  mortals. 
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Man  cares  not  how  reserved  women  are  to 
others,  nor  how  unreserved  they  are  to  him- 
self ; therefore  when  he  comes  to  speak  how 
he  would  have  them  be,  he  is  perpetually  em- 
broiling his  judgment  with  his  fancy.  At  one 
time  he  describes  them  as  being  all  power 
and  dignity,  commanding  awe  and  restraining 
presumption ; that  is,  when  he  thinks  on  the 
approaches  of  other  men:  at  another  time  he 
describes  them  as  all  softness,  love,  meekness, 
&c.  that  is,  when  he  thinks  on  his  approach. 
But,  in  the  name  of  natural  reason,  how  can 
the  same  person  comprehend  the  most  posi- 
tive and  the  most  negative  qualities?  Will  the 
same  being  be  formed  of ’energy  to  command 
even  involuntary  aw’e,  of  force,  to  restrain  the 
most  ardent  presumption,  and,  when  conveni- 
ence requires,  also  display  the  tamest  submis- 
sion, perfect  and  willing  subjection,  and  be 
unconscious  that  they  have  a will  of  their 
own  ? 

If  men  will  have  women  possess  so  much 
majesty  and  authority  as  to  command,  restrain. 
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aud  overawe  at  one  time,  they  must  expect  a 
little  of  that  habit  of  command  to  remain  with 
them  at  all  times ; for  there  never  yet  was  a 
horse  that  was  both  strong  and  weak,  swift 
aud  slow ; nor  a woman  that  was  both  majes- 
tic and  humble,  commanding  and  submissive, 
overawing  and  meek.  Meekness  is  always 
meekness;  and  not  sometimes  meekness  and 
sometimes  authority.  It  may  be  said  that  none 
are  more  merciful  than  the  brave,  and  that 
there  is  not  a wider  space  between  meekness 
and  dignity  than  between  the  soft  impulse  of 
generosity  and  heroism  : but  it  is  a mistake; 
the  conqueror  who  spares,  spares  like  a king; 
it  is  an  act  of  empire : he  is  deeply  conscious 
of  his  own  superiority,  and  therefore  he  be- 
lieves himself  able  to  bestow.  The  impulse 
is  generous,  but  it  is  strong;  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  it ; it  is  the  same  heroism  that 
dares  to  suffer  a foe  to  live,  that  dared  to 
conquer  him.  When  courage  has  combined 
with  generosity,  it  is  still  courage ; but  when 
meekness  has  become  authority,  there  is  a trans- 
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ition  that  banishes  the  former,  because  its 
nature  is  so  distinct,  that  it  cannot  associate 
with  it.  Meekness  is  no  longer  authoritative, 
nor  authority  meek  ; but  courage  may  be  ge- 
nerous, and  generosity  may  be  courageous. 

But  there  is  nothing  but  incongruities  in  the 
theories  which  men  frame  respecting  women. 
When  Adam  finds  himself  alone  in  the  creation, 
Milton  makes  him  complain  of  the  want  of  ra- 
tional society,  and  puts  these  words  into  his 
mouth  : — 

“ Amongst  unequals,  what  society  ?” 

By  this,  wishing  to  infer  that  man  is  really  capa- 
ble of  a generous  and  noble  w’ish  to  confer  w ith 
intelligence  ; yet  when  Providence,  in  its 
bounty,  bestows  on  him  an  adapted  and  appro- 
priate companion,  made  only  so  much  w’eaker 
than  himself  as  was  requisite  to  produce  the 
sweetest  harmony  of  dependance  and  protec- 
tion, he  cannot  help  betraying  the  inward  jea- 
lousy he  feels,  and  thus  expresses  himself: 

“ By  nature  her  the  inferior 

and  then  confesses  that  he  sacrifices  his  under- 
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Standing  to  this  inferior  thing,  alleging  that  in 
her  presence  wisdom  seems  folly.  Does  this 
accord  with  the  idea  of  a rational  companion  ? 
If  she  was  so  inferior  that— “ in  her  presence 
sense  sunk  discountenanced,”  poor  Adam  was 
just  where  he  was,  among  the  brutes,  and  got  no 
companion  at  all.  Yet  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  the  Almighty  formed  woman  to  be  a help 
meet  unto  man.  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
authority  if  the  fact  will  not  answer  it?  and 
why  will  not  the  fact  answer  it  ? Truly,  because 
man  is  jealous  of  the  partnership  of  woman,  and 
would  rather  she  were  his  slave  ; therefore  he 
endeavours  to  degrade  her  whenever  he  speaks 
of  her  ; and  succeeds  in  degrading  himself. 

Surely  it  had  better  become  Milton,  and  it 
would  better  become  all  men  to  allow  that 
Providence  has  graciously  constituted  his  com- 
panion worthy  of  his  nobler  reason,  and  that  it 
is  no  degradation  to  treat  her  as  the  friend  of 
his  understanding  ; worthy  to  divide  with  hini 
his  honours;  returning  love  for  protection. 
Without  this  sentiment  the  creation  would  be  an 
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unmeaning  blank  at  the  very  point  where  it  is 
most  capable  of  being  crowned  with  beauty. 
The  birds  have  mates,  and  pass  their  lives  in 
love  ; the  beasts  of  the  field  know  their  kind, 
and  dwell  in  harmony;  in  the  midst  of  this  uni- 
versal happiness,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  man  alone  is  left  unmated  ? or  that  all 
other  beings  being  equal,  he  alone  is  provided 
with  an  unequal,  with  whom  he  can  hold  no  ra- 
tional intercourse,  and  who  must  remain  for 
ever  at  a distance  from  his  mind  ? No  ; the 
birds  and  the  beasts  are  happy  after  their  na- 
ture, but  yielding  to  the  superior  nature  of 
man,  leave  him  to  e.xercise  dominion  over  all, 
and  perfect  the  last  scene  of  the  creation,  the 
climax  of  all  earthly  harmonies — the  rational 
friendship  of  man  and  woman. 

The  satire  in  which  men  indulge  against  wo- 
men is  undistinguishing,  unargumentative,  and 
intolerant.  They  point  out  nothing  radical  in 
the  character,  which  nature  and  experience 
warrant ; but  content  themselves  with  assertions, 
which  are  to  be  passed  by  the  credit  of  their 
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own  testimony  ; and  betray  a spite  whicli  they 
would  very  gladly  lay  to  the  exclusive  charge  of 
the  women.  Conscious  that  women  approach 
too  near  an  equality  to  them,  to  leave  them 
' without  apprehensions  of  rivalship  in  that  domi- 
nion they  are  determined  to  appropriate,  they 
cannot  forbear  taking  every  opportunity  of 
casting  obloquy  on  them.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  the  present  mode  of  education  makes  them 
almost  what  men  insinuate  nature  makes  them  ; 
yet  where  one  of  their  philipics  arises  from  a 
really  superior  mind,  disgusted  at  frivolity,  a 
hundred  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  ill-nature 
and  disappointment.  For  men  who  speak  with 
peculiar  bitterness  of  women  are  often  objects 
of  compassion,  and  under  the  mask  of  virulence 
and  satire  indulge  the  broken-hearted  resent- 
ment of  experienced  cruelty.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  illiberality,  it  forms  a deep  and  signal 
triumph  to  woman,  that  she  is  never  heard  to  re- 
tort. Women  of  abilities  there  certainly  are, 
but  none  of  them  ever  prostituted  their  talents 
to  abusing  the  creature  whom  Heaven  has  ap- 
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pointed  for  their  consolation  and  companion- 
ship in  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  Charlotte 
Wolstencroft  is  the  only  authoress  in  whose 
works  we  meet  with  any  thing  like  severity 
against  man,  and  she  has  confined  her  criticisms 
to  one  class,  and  pointed  out  their  failings  with 
a great  deal  of  philosophy  and  just  reasonirtg. 

When  any  historian  finds  himself  obliged  to 
relate  great  and  noble  actions  of  a female — for 
many  females  have  adorned  history  w'ith  great 
and  noble  actions — he  consoles  himself  with  the 
phrases  “ masculine  virtue,”  “ manly  under- 
standing;” thereby  insinuating  that  such  wo- 
men are  to  be  regarded  as  lusus  natur<R,  for  that 
naturally  they  have  no  virtues  or  understanding  ; 
and  therefore  when  they  happen,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  display  unquestionable  proofs  of  both, 
to  elucidate  so  puzzling  a deviation,  they  must 
be  called  masculine”  and  manly:”  but  as 
facts  were  never  yet  altered  by  words,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  virtues  and  understanding  which 
those  women  displayed  at  the  throne  of  retri- 
bution will  be  fully  ascribed  to  their  ownselves. 
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without  the  participation  of  any  men  or  man 
whatever  ; nay,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  they 
will  lose  the  epithet  of  "masculine’’  and 
" manly.”  It  is  very  probable  tlie  men  will  then 
be  forced  to  assume  only  what  really  belongs  to 
them,  and  leave  women  in  possession  of  what 
Providence  in  its  bounty  has  granted  to  them. 

The  jealousy  with  which  men  regard  women 
is  one  of  the  deepest  stains  in  their  character  ; 
it  betokens  a littleness  which  robs  them  of 
whatever  is  manly  ; and,  far  from  obtaining  its 
object,  is  a signal  proof  that  women  approach 
near  to  an  equality  with  them.  Did  envy  ever 
light  upon  demerit  ? What  are  men  jealous  of, 
but  those  objects  which  they  dread  f what  do 
they  dread,  but  those  objects  which  they  know 
to  be  endued  with  power  ? If  w'omen  were 
really  frivolous,  inferior,  and  incapable,  man 
would  never  have  pronounced  them  so.  There 
is  no  anxiety  to  display  a self-evident  truth.  Do 
we  hear  him  boast  of  his  superiority  over  birds 
and  beasts  ? Does  he  ever  measure  his  genius 
against  a horse  or  an  ox  ? It  is  very  likely,  that 
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while  the  world  lasts,  no  man  will  ever  be  jea- 
lous of  the  abilities  of  either.  Nay,  conscious 
that  they  have  nothing  to  dread,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  vain  philosophers  who  have  con- 
sumed much  time  in  attempting  to  prove  the 
intellects  of  animals  to  be  rational  ; but  unless 
they  can  contrive  academies  for  them,  the 
world  must  be  contented  to  take  those  theories 
on  the  credit  of  the  authors  ; and  if  they  really 
believe  them  to  be  so  very  ingenious,  it  would 
be  a much  more  .beneficent  act  to  spend  that 
time  in  educating  them  which  they  waste  in  idle 
encomiums,  which  the  poor  brutes  are  not 
likely  to  understand  without  the  aid  of  their 
instruction. 

JMan  accuses  woman  of  uncontrollable  lo- 
quacity : but  the  fact  does  not  make  it  appear 
that  there  is  any  monopoly  of  words  on  the  side 
of  the  women.  When  the  men  have  a subject, 
they  exceed  them  in  vocifejation.  When  they 
are  taciturn,  it  is  because  they  have  not  that 
ready  combination  of  ideas  necessary  to  make 
conversation.  Women  possess  a greater  degree 

VOL.  I. 
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of  vivacity,  a more  elastic  force  of  thought  ; 
so  that  their  mind  is  never  long  without  some 
new  association  of  ideas.  Men  think  with 
more  force,  but  less  elasticity  ; so  that  when  an 
idea  has  taken  {)ossession  of  their  mind,  it  is 
some  time  before  any  new  direction  of  thought 
will  occur;  this  necessarily  obliges  them  to 
greater  silence. 

Curiosity  is  another  trait  which  the  men  say 
the  women  engross,  and  which  they  imagine 
also  to  be  a sign  of  a weak  mind.  Where  nature 
has  bestowed  much  strength,  she  has  clogged 
it  with  immobility;  where  she  has  left  weak- 
ness, she  has  supplied  it  with  elasticity  ; which 
is  the  source  of  the  lighter  passions,  curiosity, 
vanity,  loquacity,  &c.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  weakness  and  stupor  ; that  is,  perfect  weak- 
ness ; but  where  mobility  occurs  in  a weak 
character,  we  are  to  respect  it  as  a counter- 
balance to  strength.  Upon  the  same  principle 
we  are  not  to  despise  the  heaviness  of  strength, 
but  we  should  philosophically  admire  the  vari- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence.  Curiosity, 
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loquacity,  &c.  being  qualities  belonging  to  the 
elastic  and  mobile,  may  very  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  more  in  women  than  in  men  ; 
for  it  is  undeniable  that  men  have  more  solidity, 
women  more  mobility ; men  more  strength, 
women  more  weakness.  But  men  actually  disco- 
ver as  much  of  the  mobile  passions  as  women  : 
they  are  equally  vociferous  when  they  have  a 
subject,  and  at  all  times  possess  as  much  cu- 
riosity ; which  they  fancy  to  be  a great  stigma 
upon  the  female  character,  but  which  is  an  or- 
nament where  other  animation  is  wanting ; for 
stupor  is  the  most  fri^itful  state  of  the  human 
intellects. 

That  men  possess  as  much  curiosity  and  lo- 
quacity as  women,  every  one  will  be  convinced 
who  employs  the  smallest  observation.  In 
private  families  it  is  remarked  what  a dif- 
ference there  is  respecting  new's,  when  a man 
resides  with  them.  Where  there  are  gentlemen 
in  the  family,  the  females  confess  they  hear 
every  thing  that  is  going  forward.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  they  leam  news  from  a polite  de- 
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sire  to  gratify  the  females  ? Let  them  not  per- 
tend  to  more  benevolence  than  is  consonant  to 
human  nature.  No  mortal  yet  ever  persevered 
in  a course  of  action  in  which  he  did  not  find 
some  self-gratification  ; and  after  the  familiarity 
of  long  association  has  made  a man  lay  aside  po- 
liteness, he  will  not  persist  in  a practice  which 
he  does  not  secretly  relish. 

Is  vanity  a female  attribute  sojely  ? No, 
Nature  has  given  to  man  a penetration  to  dis- 
cover when  he  is  agreeable  tO' woman  ; but  va- 
nity will  not  suffer  him  to  discover  when  he 
ceases  to  be  so.  Men  have  more  steadiness  in 
hiding  their  vanity  ; they  do  not  suffer  all  the 
\vorld,  or  the  object  of  their  triumph,  to  per- 
ceive that  they  have  found  out  their  influence, 
but  it  reigns  in  their  own  conviction  with  not 
less  force.  So  far  is  beautiful  and  noble  : but 
they  are  very  apt  to  go  a step  farther.  They 
presume  upon  attachment,  and  being  once 
possessed  of  the  idea,  cannot  disengage  them- 
selves from  it ; but  often  make  themselves  as  ri- 
-dicLilous  as  any  girls  can  possibly  be.  All  the 
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passions  of  men  are  stronger  and  more  perma- 
nent than  those  of  women  ; vanity  among  the 
rest.  To  be  sure  a man  has  only  to  endeavour 
to  be  agreeable  to  a woman,  and  nine  times  in 
ten  he  will  be  so,  provided  there  is  no  dispa- 
rity of  situation  to  call  up  the  lady’s  pride  as  a 
barrier.  Experience  cannot  fail  of  convincing 
the  men  of  this  flattering  circumstance;  but  then 
they  would  not  be  agreeable  unless  they  were  as- 
siduous ; it  is  not  for  their  innate  qualities,  but 
because  of  the  attention  they  pay  the  ladies,  that 
they  please.  Ought  not  this  consideration  to 
counterpoise  their  vanity  ? And  have  not  women 
more  excuse  for  vanity,  since  it  is  theirs  to  at- 
tract without  endeavouring  to  do  it  ? 

When  women  throw  off  the  feminine,  they 
are  accused  of  displaying  incomparably  more 
ferocity  than  men,  and  of  preserving  no  bounds 
in  their  violence.  If  we  consider  attentively  all 
the  concurring  motives,  and  relative  situations 
of  women,  we  shall  perceive  this  to  be  owing 
to  their  w'eakness,  not  to  their  barbarity.  They 
cannot  both  spare  and  preserve  power  for  them- 
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selves.  In  them  to  exercise  cruelty  is  an  act  of 
self-preservation,  the  strongest  law  of  nature. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  taught  them  in  their  edu- 
cation calculated  to  furnish  them  with  the  noble 
heroism  of  laying  down  their  own  life  for  the 
preservation  of  others.  The  same  trembling 
weakness  which  makes  them,  as  wives,  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  their  husband,  urges  them,  as  per- 
secutors, to  stab  him  to  the  heart.  In  the  first 
case  it  is,  because  they  expect  every  thing  from 
him  ; in  the  second,  because  they  expect 
nothing  from  him. 

Men  spare,  because,  after  they  have  spared, 
they  are  still  poM'erful ; but  if  a woman  spares, 
she  draws  the  yoke  around  her  neck,  sharpened 
with  thorns  of  vengeance.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a nobler  nature  to  be  created  with  energies  so 
sublime  as  to  be  capable  of  bestowing  mercy  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  approaches  which  mortals  niake 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ; but  it  is  a vulgar 
error  to  imagine,  because  women  do  not  display 
this,  that  they  are  inwardly  cruel.  It  is  a false 
estimate  to  draw  comparisons  between  man 
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and  woman,  in  this  particular,  on  bare  fact;  the 
true  estimate  is,  that  men  are  able  to  spare  with- 
out injury  to  their  sense  of  self-preservation, 
whilst  women  are  not.  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  matter.  When  men  are  so  circumstanced 
that  they_Gannot  spare  without  injury  to  their 
sense  of  self-preservation,  they  act  like  women, 
and  shew  no  mercy.  What  actions  of  female 
violence  at  any  time  ever  exceeded  the  cool 
determined  cruelty  of  eastern  princes,  who 
murder  all  their  brethren,  on  their  accession  to 
the  throne,  from  the  jealousy  of  rivalship  ? 
This  is  one  example  of  many  which  history  af- 
fords, that  magnanimity  is  not  so  innate  in  the 
breast  of  man  as  to  be  a natural  attribute  of  his 
character.  His  magnanimity  results  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation  ; when  these 
secure  him  from  dread,  he  dares  to  be  merciful ; 
when  they  do  not,  he  destroys,  because  he 
dares  not  be  reconciled  to  what  he  apprehends 
will  not  be  reconciled  to  him. 

But  Providence  has  endued  man  with  more 
strength  than  woman  ; he  has  thereby  more  fre- 
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quent  opportunities  of  sliewing  his  magnanimi- 
ty ; the  vulgar,  who  always  reason  hastily  from 
snperfices,  infer  from  hence  that  magnanimity 
is  more  natural  to  him  ; but  those  who  take  a 
more  spacious  view,  will  observe  it  to  be  habi- 
tual as  well  as  natural,  and  as  much  the  result 
of  circumstance  as  of  nature.  There  are  not 
wanting  proofs  of  magnanimity  in  females  who 
are  exalted  to  the  level  of  men.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth dared  to  spare  her  foes  like  a man  and  a 
king  ; this  is  a proof  that  circumstance  as  well 
as  natural  weakness  is  the  cause  of  female  fero- 
city ; yet  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  study  of 
truth,  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  continual 
influence  of  circumstances,  inducing  such  re- 
spective habits,  will  improve  the  one  and  degrade 
the  other. 

Though  women,  upon  the  present  plan  of  edu- 
cation, appear  so  far  below  men  in  intellect, 
yet  if  they  were  admitted  to  an  equality  w'ith 
man  in  education  and  habits,  there  is  sufficient 
probability  that  the  difference  would  diminish, 
though,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  would  ta- 
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tally  vanish.  Since  man  is  the  appointed  lord 
of  woman,  let  him  be  crowned  with  some  su- 
periority, that  the  yoke  may  be  worn  with  grace. 
Yet  of  those  females  who  have  stood  forward  to 
the  attention  of  mankind  in  the  regal  character, 
the  sex  have  no  occasion  to  fear  a criticism ; 
nor  is  history  nnfurnished  with  examples  of  he- 
roines who  have  started  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  life,  and  displayed  a superiority  of  soul  which 
any  man  had  been  proud  to  have  claimed  for  his 
own. 

Could  women  be  admitted  to  an  equality 
with  men,  be  recognised  as  rational  partners, 
divide  with  them  the  schemes  of  life,  enjoying 
the  full  intercourse  of  intellect,  it  certainly 
would  be  a beautiful  scene  ; besides,  the  colli- 
sion of  so  many  developed  understandings  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  We  know  not  what  revolutions  in 
government  might  be  saved,  or  to  what  sudden 
perfection  laws  might  attain.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  present  system  of  female  subjec- 
tion is  not  without  a considerable  share  of. 
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beauty.  The  idea  of  exalting  man  above  the 
whole  creation,  without  exception  and  without 
an  equal,  is  very  grand  and  noble  ; nor  can  it 
be  thought  much  degradation  to  w'oman  to 
obey  so  distinguished  a lord.  He  is  not  her 
lord  only,  but  the  lord  of  the  whole  creation. 
Whenever  a union  happens  between  a man  of  a 
noble  mind  and  humane  temper,  and  a modest 
woman,  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  supre- 
macy, but  with  sufficient  mind  to  understand 
the  value  of  his  superiority,  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  state  of  human  society  is  accom- 
plished. For,  according  to  the  frailty  of  our 
mortal  conceptions,  we  cannot  relish  the  idea 
of  solitary  majesty  and  independence  like  that 
of  the  Deity,  who  is  for  ever  happy  in  himself; 
whilst  our  finite  ideas  require  to  be  supported 
by  participation  ; and  therefore  protection  and 
gratitude  form  a series  of  much  more  gratifying 
relations  to  our  nature  than  unapproachable 
and  incommunicable  elevation.  If  mau  stretches 
out  his  arm  over  woman,  and  woman  lea-ns 
upon  his  bosom,  the  picture  is  found  on  every 
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heart  in  the  world.  Let  that  record  vouch  for 
its  propriety.  As  to  the  abuse  which  nieti  of 
brutal  temper  and  gross  sullen  minds  make  of 
their  superiority  over  women,  it  must  remain 
among  the  imperfections  of  this  mortal  state, 
and  the  remedy  be  looked  for  perhaps  where 
all  things  shall  be  made  perfect  together. 

Contemplate  the  following  picture.  The 
lord  of  the  creation  rises  to  manhood ; the 
graces  of  adolescence  yet  bloom  on  his  cheek  ; 
his  heart  is  touched  at  the  sight  of  woman  ; at 
the  sound  of  her  voice  it  vibrates  with  sensa- 
tion ; he  desires  to  be  amiable  in  her  eyes,  and 
becomes  engaging;  for  the  graces  delight  in  re- 
warding the  loves.  She  smiles,  and  it  falls  on  his 
soul  like  the  sun  upon  the  earth.  His  existence 
derives  an  interest  from  her  notice  ; it  becomes 
a spur  to  his  exertions.  Toil  and  danger  are 
sought  by  him,  since  they  render  him  lovely  to 
her.  Taught  by  her,  he  learns  to  serve  his 
country  ; amongst  his  other  rewards  he  has  a 
sweet  satisfaction  in  appearing  glorious  to  heiv 
He  advances  to  maturity;  the  objects  of  life; 
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gather  round  him  ; he  sees  her  the  mother  of 
bis  cliildren  ; her  pious  attention  rears  the  hope 
of  his  future  years — Is  any  man  weary  of  the 
subject  ? Man,  the  companion  of  woman,  re- 
freshes his  labours,  assuages  his  sorrows,  and 
brightens  his  interests  in  her  prevailing  pre- 
sence. Nay,  he  disdains  not  to  display  to  her 
his  ^deepest  researches  in  science  ; for  though 
her  untaught  mind  may  not  always  be  equal  to 
his  attainments,  yet  a sentiment  of  admiration 
produces  in  her  a secret  satisfaction  that  it  is  not 
to  mere  brutal  force  she  yields  the  empire, 
but  that  her  lord  is  worthy  of  dominion.  She 
feels  his  protection,  and,  in  return,  irradiates  his 
leisure  with  cheerfulness  ; filling  those  mo- 
ments with  interest  which  otherwise  would 
yawn  with  vacuity.  None  like  her  can  com- 
fort the  pillow  of  sickness.  Her  friendship  is  a 
respite  and  a rest.  Urged  by  the  thousand 
considerations  that  circle  round  her  shrine,  he- 
roism transcends  itself,  and  he  sustains  and 
performs  more  than  philosophy  ever  taught 
him.  His  reward  is  her  fair  presence,  in 
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whose  fair  presence  it  is  reward  to  live.  The 
social  duties  are  improved  by  this  sentiment. 
What  a man  feels  strongly  inherent  in  his  own 
breast,  he  naturally  concludes  to  be  common  to 
all  men  ; and  hence  a sympathy  of  lovers, 
husbands,  and  fathers ; the  source  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  tender  in  society ; the  principle  of 
laws.  » 

Man  owes  to  woman  his  social  virtues ; 
borrows  from  her  his  grace,  and  shares  with  her 
his  power.  In  age  he  remembers  her  long 
rivetted  influence,  and  while  he  receives  from 
her  the  last  offices  of  humanity,  he  believes  he 
shall  meet  her  in  that  abode  w here  the  God  on 
whom  he  relies  will  equally  acknowledge 
both. 

Contrast  with  this  the  following : a youth 
spent  in  contumelious  infidelity,  a life  passed  in 
arrogaut  assumption,  treating  the  insulted 
partner  of  his  pilgrimage  with  disrespect.  No 
radient  hope,  no  joys  of  tenderness,  no  refine- 
ment, no  honours  of  protection,  or  bliss  of  grati- 
tude. In  age  a dreary  void,  dark,  solitary,  un- 
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promising.  Which  is  more  for  the  advantage 
of  man  ? But  can  he  have  the  first  without  a 
liberal  treatment  of  woman?  Neither  can  he 
enjoy  the  consolation  of  her  many  balsams,  un- 
less he  gathers  them  with  tenderness  ; regarding 
, her  in  a rational  light,  and  not  as  a matter  of 
mere  property. 

The  rooted  jealousy  with  which  he  vulgarly 
regards  her  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  a fatal 
barrier  to  that  noble  confidence  and  sweet  har- 
mony of  which  nature  has  surely  made  w'oman  ca- 
pable. Were  man  to  regard  her  as  a sister 
rather  than  as  a slave,  as  a friend  rather  than  an 
utensil,  as  a being  sent  from  Heaven  to  miti- 
gate the  weariness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  whom  he  must  rejoin  in  eternity,  the  be- 
nefit would  be  his  own.  In  degrading  woman, 
he  robs  himself  of  that  refined  influence,  that 
last  polish  which  she  alone  is  able  to  ^et  upon 
his  character.  The  most  sublime  philosopher, 
who  should  not  have  to  struggle  w'ith  adversity, 
enjoying  the  most  exalted  studies,  would  dege- 
nerate into  barbarism  and  austerity  without  the 
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amelioration  of  woman.  Heaven  has  left  him 
dependant  upon  his  partner ; nor  can  he 
neglect  that  dependance  without  injury  to  him- 
self. It  is  not  merely  that  her  society  is  plea- 
sant to  him,  or  that  her  domestic  offices  are 
useful  ; but  it  is  a real  efficient  influence  which 
he  is  capable  of  deriving  from  her  ; like  the 
dry  ground  which  receives  the  dew  of  Heaven, 
and  is  then  nourished  abundantly,  where  other- 
wise would  be  a steril  desert. 

Men  have  more  strength  of  mind  than 
women,  which  confers  on  them  superior  pow’er 
and  energy,  and  enables  them  to  pursue  a sub- 
ject through  all  its  relations  to  its  close,  and 
thus  to  reason  in  a more  argumentative  manner 
than  woman.  But  the  solidity  which  renders 
them  more  profound,  also  makes  them  less 
flexible.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  have  less 
general  conversation  than  women.  They  can 
arrange,  compare,  and  deduct  any  subject  that 
is  present  to  their  mind  ; but  they  cannot 
pass  with  graceful,  natural,  easy  transition 
from  one  topic  to  another,  which  woman  can 
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do  with  so  much  vivacity  and  elegance.  In 
general  the  conversation  of  men  is  limited  to 
politics,  horses,  parish  business,  &c.  If  they 
hear  a piece  of  domestic  news,  they  can  retail 
it  as  an  anecdote  ; but  they  cannot,  from  collo- 
quial talents,  form  that  pleasing  tissue  of  con- 
versation which  seems  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  woman’s  mind  ; which,  without  ever 
being  sublime  or  profound,  without  instructing 
or  strongly  moving,  without  even  exciting  the 
conscious  exercise  of  thought,  occupies  the 
most  grateful  moments  of  polished  society ; 
and  by  its  soft  refining  influence,  finishe 
the  last  touches  in  the  character  of  civilized 
man. 


RECAPITULATION.  ' 

But  though  man  is  certainly  so  much  supe- 
rior in  strength  of  character  to  woman,  that  he 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  exempt 
from  those  foibles  and  Aveaknesses  which  he 
wishes  to  ascribe  exclusively  to  females,  truth 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a decision. 
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Experience  daily  convicts  liitn  of  practising  all 
the  little  passions  which  he  would  in  vain 
shuffle  off  to  women.  Philosophy  rejects  incon- 
sistencies, and  will  not  admit  them  till  experi- 
ence pronounces  them  to  be  facts. 

The  superior  power  which  enables  man  to 
debate,  argue,  preserve  secrecy,  and  frame  the 
rules  of  honour,  is  extremely  inconsistent  with 
that  noisy  vociferation  which  they  display  when 
met  in  company  ; with  that  curiosity  which 
they  always  betray  ; and  that  censoriousness,  in 
which  they  far  exceed  women.  Who  say 
severer  things  of  imprudent  females  than  men  ? 
Which  of  their  own  sex  ever  say  any  half  so 
severe  ? But  in  this  failing  some  allowance  is  to 
be  made  them,  being  a case  which  peculiarly 
affects  their  own  security  as  husbands.  In 
vanity,  too,  they  far  exceed  women  ; but  they 
certainly  have  not  that  method  of  displaying 
their  faces  so  continually  to  admiration  that 
w'omen  have,  till  they  have  scarcely  a look  of 
their  own,  so  much  is  every  attitude  and  mo- 
tion made  up  to  attract. 
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A man  will  keep  a secret  better  than  a 
woman,  for  this  reason ; they  are  less  in- 
clined to  talk,  because  of  their  natural  immobi- 
lity; and  because  that  most  men  have  occasion 
to  think  more  than  women.  Professional  men 
study  more  ; and  men  of  business  have  their 
thoughts  called  upon  by  the  momentous  occur- 
rences of  that  business.  The  majority  of 

officers,  as  Mrs.  W observes,  having  great 

leisure,  and  little  or  no  call  for  study,  resemble 
women  most ; have  most  vivacity,  and  loqua- 
ciousness. A striking  proof  that  all  the  dif- 
ference betw'een  the  understanding  of  man  and 
w'oman  is  not  ow'ing  to  nature. 

If  any  thing  be  objected  to  which  has  been 
advanced  concerning  the  men,  as  too  severe,  let 
observation  and  experience  decide.  When  a 
lady’s  husband  goes  to  the  coffee-room  in  a 
country  town  to  read  the  public  news,  does  he 
not  bring  home  to  her  all  that  is  going  forward 
in  private  families  ? Can  any  man  deny  that  he 
there  hears  all  his  neighbours’  concerns,  and 
what  his  neighbour’s  w'ife  and  daughters  have 
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been  doing  ? And  is  it  not  there  that  .scandal 
grows  to  the  most  luxuriant  dimensions  against 
the  females  i Facts  cannot  be  hidden. 

COROLLARY, 

Men  have  more  strength,  women  more 
flexibility ; men  listen,  arrange,  compare,  and 
deduct ; women  combine,  vary,  and  repro- 
duce ; men  have  more  force,  women  more 
grace.  Man  overcomes,  woman  subdues ; man 
thinks,  woman  speaks  ; man  is  noble,  woman 
beautiful.  Man  was  formed  to  conquer  the 
whole  creation;  woman,  to  approach  that  con- 
queror. All  things  living  shall  keep  their 
distance  from  man : it  is  the  privilege  of 
woman  alone  to  be  divested  of  fear.  With 
this  let  both  be  contented  : man  is  never  so 
much  lord  of  all  nature  as  when  he  completes 
all  other  triumphs  by  protecting  woman. 

Both  occasionally  exchange  characters  ; 
but  let  not  woman  triumph  in  her  heroines  or 
insult  man  in  his  slaves.  Deviations  from  nature 
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determine  nothing  except  that  sport  in  which 
she  often  indulges,  and  with  which  human 
wisdom  has  nothing  to  do. 

With  majesty  encircl’d  round, 

Man  rears  his  head  to  Heaven  ; 
tfoman,  with  nameless  magic  bound. 

To  charm  his  soul  was  given. 

She  mitigates  man’s  weary  life 
And  care  and  sorrow  steal  j 
As  mother,  daughter,  sister,  wife. 

Her  many  balsams  heal. 


THE  CIVIL  RELATION  OF  WOMEN  TO 
GOVERNMENT. 


An  Isolated  thing  that  stands  alone  ; 

None  like  it  in  creation  ever  known. 

With  reason  bless’d  ; but  reason’s  sober  part 
Ne’er  su6fer’d  to  perform  j for  man’s  keen  art 
Still  ties  the  silken  bandage  o’er  her  sight  j 
And  still  in  golden  nets  confines  her  flight. 


H ERE  arises  a question  which  perhaps 
might  as  well  be  buried  in  oblivion,  were  it 
not  that,  in  an  investigation  after  truth,  no  path 
should  be  left  unexplored.  Some  ideas  may 
be  started,  grating  to  man  ; but  if  he  is  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  his  supremacy,  let 
him  be  content  to  pay  this  tribute.  We  mean 
not  by  any  covert  attacks  insidiously  to  under- 
mine the  throne  on  which  we  have  placed  him ; 
for  we  seriously  believe  that  if  women  should 
enter  into  a contention  with  men  for  a participa- 
tion of  rule,  in  their  present  uneducated,  inexpe- 
rienced, unreflecting  state,  nothing  but  defor- 
mity and  misery  would  ensue.  Whether  they 
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possess  such  a degree  of  solidity  as  would  en- 
able them  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to 
qualify  them  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  they  may  prove  by  their  own  efforts  ; 
till  they  have  proved  it,  let  them  submit ; as 
it  is  very  probable  that  Heaven  appointed  but 
one  master. 

Though  men  will  not  allow  women  to  be 
equal  to  themselves,  they  will  scarcely  venture 
to  deny  that  they  are  rational  beings ; and  as  it 
constitutes  the  nature  and  proof  of  rational 
beings  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  placed,  we  will  presume  that 
women  cannot  avoid  considering  their  relation 
to  and  dependance  on  the  government  of  the 
country  of  which  they  are  members.  And 
here  they  must  be  struck  with  the  most  morbi- 
fic sense  of  the  non-efficiency  to  which  they 
are  everlastingly  and  irremediably  reduced. 
Nothing  generous  or  rational  seems  to  belong 
to  them.  Conscious  that  their  wisest  reflections 
or  most  heroic  resolutions  are  equally  abortive, 
a death-like  slumber  of  whatever  is  elevated 
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would  inevitably  extinguish  the  fire  of  genius, 
if  the  press  did  not  leave  an  opportunity  where 
all  their  energies  may  still  expand. 

It  is  a luminous  idea  which  that  philosopher 
developed,  who  said  that  the  field  or  the  cabi- 
net may  be  the  theatre  of  revolutions,  but  their 
germ  is  in  the  closet.  Kings  and  ministers 
debate  upon  circumstances;  but  w'here  is  the 
origin  of  those  circumstances  ? In  the  works  of 
authors  whose  opinions  catch  the  populace. 
Who  are  those  that  sit  upon  thrones  ? the  page- 
ants of  those  who  w'rite.  The  pen  being  the 
real  sceptre  of  the  world,  w'omen  are  not  de- 
barred from  aspiring  to  whatever  is  noble,  for 
a mind  truly  exalted  will  feel  as  satisfied  of 
empire  in  that  silent  but  sure  dominion,  as 
though  surrounded  by  the  pageantry  of  a court. 

The  female  succession  to  the  throne,  in  mo- 
narchies, is  a circumstance  calculated  to  pre- 
serve women  from  falling  into  that  total  degra- 
dation, which,  in  decidedly  excluding  them 
from  all  opportunity  of  exercising  their  talents, 
would  greatly  operate  to  frustrate  them.  Aware 
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that  they  have  been  great  and  wise  as  queens, 
how  can  they  but  be  conscious  that  they  are 
able  to  shine  in  empire  as  well  as  man  ? This 
very  conviction  in  a generous  mind  will  sweet- 
en submission,  and  shed  a precious  dignity  on 
slavery  itself. 

Til  is  ci  rcumstance,  however,  is  too  remote  from 
the  generality  of  the  sex  to  have  any  material 
influence  in  forming  their  sentiments;  and 
accordingly  very  few  women  have  their  cha- 
racter impressed  by  any  public  or  general  con- 
sideration ; whilst  every  man  is  called  forth  by 
his  country,  if  it  is  only^to  hold  the  office  of  a 
church-w'arden,  or  t^’  be  balotted  for  the  mili- 
tia. But  though  women  are  not  called  ^to  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  tlie  honours  of  government, 
they  rank  above  cats  and  dogs,  in  being  allowed 
to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country ; 
for  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  people  so  con- 
tumelious as  to  grant  impunity  to  them,  though 
they  are  incapacitated  from  many  processes  at 
law.  As  we  have  given  up  all  right  of 
female  legislation,  there  only  remains  to  be 
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considered  the  relation  in  which  they  do  actually 
stand  in  civilized  states,  and  the  privileges 
which  may  consistently  be  granted  to  them. 

They  are  certainly  bound  to  the  law  s of  their 
country,  because  they  are  bound  to  men,  who 
frame  and  support  those  laws;  and  because 
their  disobedience  would  be  anarchy,  which 
would  be  no  advantage  to  any  party.  They 
are  rational  beings,  under  subjection,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  exempted  from  cognizance 
of,  and  submission  to  law.  In  this  respect 
they  are  nearly  upon  a level  with  the  low'est 
class  of  men,  who  have  little  chance  of  being 
noticed  by  their  country,  except  they  excite 
the  coercion  of  the  penal  laws. 

But  though  women  are  bound  to  obedience 
to  the  established  law  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  because  they  enjoy  the  protection  of 
it,  and  thereby  give  it  a tacit  sanction,  and  be- 
cause they  have  not  ability  to  frame  and  carry 
on  a system  of  government  for  themselves,  yet 
it  seems  an  incongruity,  when  the  chance  of 
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war  has  put  any  place,  with  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  cause  the  women 
to  lose  their  lives. 

That  women  who  have  property  should 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  ex- 
tremely just,  as  a return  for  the  protection 
they  enjoy.  As  passive  servants  of  the  men, 
they  are  bound  to  give  them  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  as  long  as  their  government  or 
state  lasts,  being  herein  supposed  to  agt  by 
their  control  and  influence,  not  at  all  as  hav- 
ing taken  a voluntary  part  in  hostility  to  the 
enemy;  but  as  being  subservient  to  the  men, 
under  whose  government  they  accepted  pro- 
tection. They  obey  war  as  they  would  obey 
the  rest  of  his  laws. 

To  suppose  they  have  taken  a voluntary 
part  is  to  suppose  that  they  have  rights  and 
authority  in  the  state  ; and  what  rights  or  au- 
thority have  beirigs  who  have  no  vote  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  and  who  are  not  admitted 
to  the  lowest  office  of  government?  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  they  frequently  betray  violent 
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passions  in  public  affairs,  and  that  they  have 
often  influenced  the  extremities  of  men,  and 
therefore  ought  to  suffer  with  them.  Their 
violence  would  be  of  no  consequence,  if  left 
to  itself.  And  what  are  the  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion doing,  to  suffer  those  beings  whom  they 
professedly  despise  to  influence  their  superior 
reason?  Will  they  venture  to  plead  that  the 
blandishments  of  women  sometimes  prevail 
over  the  wisest  of  men?  Nay,  but  then  man  is 
no  longer  supreme,  or  only  nominally  so. 
He  must  be  consistent;  he  whose  reason  pre- 
vails over  the  whole  creation,  and  w'ho  expects 
the  homage  of  all  nature,  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  war  upon  himself.  It  would 
never  do  to  keep  women  in  declared  and  hona 
fide  subjection,  and  when  convenience  should 
occur,  to  shuffle  off  any  occasional  responsi- 
bility to  them. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  mortal  affairs, 
that  there  is  no  blessing  that  has  not  its  coun- 
terpoise ; and  if  the  men  will  take  upon  them 
all  the  sweets  of  authority,  they  must  be  an- 
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swerable  for  all  its  acts  and  deeds.  Man  is 
made  to  cut  a strange  figure  when  he  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  the  apple  from  the  woman, 
and  then  laying  the  blame  on  her,  over  whom 
he  accepted  dominion,  and  was  sufficiently 
anxious  to  claim  his  superiority.  These  are 
incongruities  that  in  the  midst  of  his  boldest 
flights,  call  him  back  to  his  original  dust,  and 
proclaim  him  to  be  but  grass  of  the  field,  lia- 
ble to  be  blown  about  by  every  gust;  and 
much  fitter  to  have  a companion  who  may 
sooth  the  pangs  of  repentance,  and  support 
the  weakness  of  nature,  than  a slave  to  gratify 
the  dignity  of  a being  who  himself  needs  sup- 
port. 

If  a man  is  open  to  be  subdued  by  woman, 
he  is  no  longer  lord;  and  if  he  is  lord,  then 
he  is  answerable  for  all  the  leading  features  in 
society,  not  only  of  political  events,  but  of 
private  manners,  for  all  flow  under  his  influ- 
ence and  direction.  And  thus  women  have  no 
proper  character,  but  are  only  shadows  or  ap- 
pendages to  man.  Men  therefore  being  the 
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ostensible  authors  and  actors  of  war,  it  is  un- 
manly, irrational,  unjust,  and  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  nature  to  take  advantage  of 
being  conquerors  to  inflict  any  corporal  punish- 
ment on  such  women  as  become  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  men  may  say  that  they,  being  compani- 
ons and  dependants  of  their  enemies,  ought  to 
suffer  as  a punishment  to  them;  and  that 
having  consented  to  share  their  fortune  and  to 
live  under  their  protection,  they  ought  to  share 
their  fate,  and  are  entitled  to  no  protection 
when  his  fails. 

To  make  women  liable  to  the  rigours  of  the 
conqueror,  as  being  dependants  of  their  ene- 
mies, is  to  consider  them  literally  as  so  much 
live  stock ; and  how  any  thing  mortal,  finite, 
and  fallible  can  acquire  such  a right  over  any 
rational  eternal  being,  is  incomprehensible,  and 
ever  shall  be.  Women  are  dependants,  but 
not  slaves.  The  rights  of  their  lords  cease 
the  moment  his  protection  ceases,  the  same  as 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  when  the  govern- 
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ment  becomes  incapacitated  from  protection; 
and  every  thing  the  women  did  whilst  under 
subjection  is  impune,  because  they  only  obeyed 
w'here  they  were  bound  to  obey. 

The  punishment  of  enemies  cannot  involve 
women  as  common  to  both;  it  cannot  be  com- 
mon unless  the  women  had  been  admitted  to 
counsel. 

The  active  voice  of  women  in  government  is 
absorbed  in  that  of  men,  not  because  they 
have  no  right  to  be  considered,  but  for  their 
better  protection,  they  being  unfit  instruments 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  affairs  always 
going  on  much  better  when  there  is  only  one 
master. 

COROLLARY. 

Women  ought  to  obey  men  in  public  and 
private  as  partners,  and  to  partake  of  all  the 
poverty,  distresses,  and  hardships  of  war,  so 
long  as  the  men  can  anywise  defend  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  the  protection  afforded ; 
but  w'hen  the  men  surrender,  they  can  no 
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longer  afford  protection,  and  therefore  there 
is  a legal  end  of  the  partnership.  They 
are  then  to  be  considered  as  a separate 
body,  no  longer  liable  to  hardships,  punish- 
ments, persecution.  All  they  did  during  the 
war  is  to  be  considered  as  having  been  done 
under  the  influence  of  the  men,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  them.  Is  not  a general 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers  ? 
Are  not  those  who  accept  any  command  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  those  whom  they 
command Tlie  moment  their  responsibi- 
lity ceases,  that  moment  their  command 
ceases.  What  justice  could  there  be  in  being 
obliged  to  obey  other  people’s  directions,  and 
then  being  answerable  for  those  directions? 
If  men  will  be  masters  over  women,  let  them 
govern,  light,  go  into  captivity,  torture,  and 
death  ; but  let  them  not  stain  their  dignity  and 
reasoning  faculties  by  attempting  to  punish 
women  for  what  originated  with  and  exclu- 
sively belongs  to  themselves. 
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Perhaps  they  will  say  it  is  impossible  to 
make  distinctions;  and  that  when  all  are  con- 
quered together,  all  must  suffer  together.  That 
they  may  not  choose  to  make  distinctions  is 
very  probable,  but  it  is  also  very  unjust.  There 
certainly  is  no  natural  difficulty  in  discriminat- 
ing between  men  and  women,  an^  it  is  a sad 
deficiency  of  magnanimity  to  gratify  their  rage 
at  the  expence  of  those  to  whom  they  pretend 
to  be  so  incomparably’superior,  and  who  can- 
not fairly  be  said  to  have  injured  them,  as  they 
only  obey  war  as  they  obey  any  other  law. 

To  reason’s  genial  banquet  ne’er  prefer’d. 

Women  are  rank’d  but  with  the  slavish  herd. 

For  charms  commended,  which  require  no  thought, 
TTieir  short-liv’d  empire  is  too  cheaply  bought. 
Unworthy  barter  of  some  artful  knave  ; 

In  youth  a goddess,  and  in  age  a slave. 

Though  in  this  favour’d  isle  we  gladly  own 
Some  rational  respect  is  nobly  shown, 

Yet  still  the  dignity  of  female  mind 
Throqghout  the  world  is  left  too  far  behind. 


INFLUENCE  OF  RANK  ON  CHARACTER. 


The  grovelling  wretch,  with  measur’d  chain, 

Drags  out  its  length  with  weary  pain. 

Unblest  with  genius,  or  with  fortune’s  smiles. 

No  hope  his  aching  pilgrimage  beguiles. 

Whilst  on  the  pillow  of  prosperity  recline 
A tribe  of  easy  indolence  supine. 

JVIucH  on  this  subject  has  been  anticipate<i, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  different  professions 
of  life;  but  something  remains  to  be  added 
on  the  diflFerence  of  rank,  or  elevation  in  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  ages  of  chivalry  a refined  and  supe- 
rior generosity  of  sentiment  distinguished  the 
higher  classes.  The  motives  which  actuated 
men  in  those  times,  and  the  exertions  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  naturally  inspired  such 
ideas;  but  chivalry  is  departed,  and  generosity 
b gone  with  it.  The  nobility  are  corrupted  by 
dissipation.  There  is  no  particular  motive  to 
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excite  any  particular  elevation  or  purity  among 
them.  All  their  political  honours  are  to  be 
gained  by  very  diflFerent  exertions  from  those  of 
rare  virtue,  self-command,  generosity.  The 
ladies  whom  they  aspire  to  make  their  w'ives, 
are  rather  to  be  bought  by  a large  estate  or  a 
sounding  title,  than  by  innate  merit  or  acquired 
accomplishments.  And  there  are  very  few* 
minds  that  are  so  richly  gifted  by  nature  as  to 
cherish  in  any  very  great  perfection,  virtues  un- 
supported by  admonition  and  admiration. 

The  weakness  of  human  frailty  requires 
that  it  should  first  be  reminded  of  its  duty,  and 
encouraged  in  it  by  approbation ; and  as  the 
affairs  of  the  present  age  do  not  direct  public 
attention  and  honours  to  eminent  virtues,  emi- 
nent virtues  are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

But  there  is  not  only  a want  of  encourage- 
ment to  generous  sentiments,  but  every  temp- 
tation to  the  contrary.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  the  chameleon,  man,  has  lost  its  influence. 

The  pursuits  of  ambition  lie  open  to  awak- 
en the  emulation  of  tlie  nobility ; but  in  a set- 
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tied  government,  where  every  thing  is  fixed  and 
well  defined,  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed  by 
sudden  displays  of  prowess,  or  expect  to  be 
called  upon  for  luicoinmou  exertions  of  forti- 
tude, valour,  or  the  brilliant  heroism  of  old. 

The  present  contest  leads  rather  to  chica- 
nery, servility,  and  the  sordid  influence  of 
gold ; means  more  calculated  to  debase  than 
to  exalt  the  spirit.  Where  these  pursuits  are 
not  adopted,  a sensual,  an  almost  brutish  dissi- 
pation forms  the  business  of  the  great.  Of  all 
the  community  they  are  the  most  devoid  of 
sentiment.  The  only  feeling  they  cherish  is, 
that  their  contracted  sympathies  are  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  those  whom  fortune 
has  placed  upon  an  equality  with  themselves ; 
beyond  which  they  look  upon  all  to  be  outer 
darkness,  inhabited  indeed  by  a species  of  be- 
ing somewhat  resembling  themselves,  but 
vastly  inferior.  These  they  look  down  upon 
with  certain  fixed  sensations  of  contempt; 
fondly  believing  them  to  be  mere  figurantes  in. 
the  drama. 
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The  whole  tenour  of  elevated  life  is  to  con- 
tract the  sociabilities  of  man ; and  as  his  na- 
tural sympathies  form  the  reality  and  truth  of 
his  existence,  it  translates  his  views  from  the 
real  to  the  unreal,  till  in  a certain  degree  his 
perceptions  become  inaccurate  and  his  judg- 
ment impaired. 

All  pride  introduces  fictitious  ideas.  We 
cannot  ascend  above  the  natural  level  of  huma- 
nity, without  departing  from  it,  by  which  we 
lose  that  true  idea  which  an  intimate  inspection 
alone  can  afford. 

The  higher  classes  envelope  themselves  in  a 
mist  of  superiority,  presumption,  conceit, 
and  prejudice  ; which  tends  to  shut  out  truth 
and  nature,  and  in  causing  them  to  imagine 
themselves  to  be  something  above  the  rest  of 
the  creation,  hide  all  the  real  sympathies  and 
data  of  truth  that  lie  between  them  and  the 
vulgar,  which  alone  forms  the  basis  of  all 
reasoning  and  true  knowledge.  They  travel  in 
a fog,  and  pay  the  costly  price  of  ignorance 
for  their  arrogance.  They  are  ignorant  that 
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John  who  drives  the  coach  in  which  they  loll, 
has  the  mind  of  Pericles,  and  the  soul  of 
Alexander.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of 
habit ; and  imagine  the  want  of  eloquence, 
and  of  catenation  of  ideas  which  they  observe 
in  the  uneducated  to  be  want  of  mind,  from 
which  they  vainly  infer  them  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior species ; and  instead  of  knowing  the 
difference  to  be  merely  the  difference  of  in- 
struction, believe  that  there  is  a genial  some- 
thing in  birth  and  fortune,  that  bestows  fairer 
fruit  on  the  understanding. 

In  the  rude  ages,  when  society  was  strug- 
gling into  form,  and  every  chieftain  must  be- 
come such  by  his  personal  merit,  there  was  a 
strong  sentiment  of  respect  attached  to  pre- 
eminence; nor  could  it  be  much  diminished 
when  claimed  by  the  sons  of  distinguished  he- 
roes, for  the  fondness  of  mankind  delights 
in  having  an  idol ; hence  a prescriptive  right 
to  respect  in  the  great.  But  though  this  senti- 
ment is  founded  on  nature,  it  is  not  founded  on 
truth.  Merit  cannot  be  inherited,  and  when 
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men  are  certain  of  receiving  deference  they 
have  no  just  consciousness  of  deserving,  it  is 
apt  to  pervert  their  mind  instead  of  ennobling 
it.  Inherited  distinction  being  the  lot  of  the 
modern  nobility,  the  generous  pride  of  having 
earned  it,  cannot  prevent  them  from  being 
corrupted  by  that  slothful  insolence  which  is 
so  ready  to  assail  human  beings,  and  which 
gives  birth  to  all  that  train  of  deep  rooted  pre- 
judice which  the  vulgar  bear  them. 

A rich  man  is  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  he 
is  distant  from  charity.  Want  of  charity  hides 
truth.  The  ignorance  of  the  poor  man  is  the 
absence  of  knowledge;  the  ignorance  of  the 
rich  man  is  the  presence  of  false  ideas.  The 
philosopher  sees  both  errors.  Neither  of  them 
can  be  said  to  be  natural  characters. 

There  is  something  adventitious  to  man  in 
the  depths  of  vulgarity  as  well  as  in  the  heights 
of  reiinement ; perhaps  in  the  medium  lies  the 
truth : for  as  to  that  gloomy  way  of  seeking 
the  investigation  of  man,  in  his  savage  state,  it  is 
a mere  caricature  which  would  be  thus  obtained. 
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Nothing  certainly  is  natural  to  man,  but  what, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  he  constantly 
displays  : nature  neither  made  him  so  gross  as 
the  low’est  vulgar,  nor  so  refined  as  the  great ; 
both  are  under  a veil. 

E.\tremes  serve  to  shew  what  man  is  capa- 
ble of  being,  certainly  not  what  he  is ; yet 
his  excesses  and  varieties,  his  inconsistencies 
and  deviations,  are  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
philosopher  as  forming  part  of  him.  By  their 
collision  he  receives  a tincture.  The  last  atom 
that  was  added  to  the  globe  made  it  what  it 
is,  and  formed  its  just  balance.  The  highest 
step  of  wisdom  is  to  learn  the  importance  of 
trifles;  objects  of  magnitude  can  be  appre- 
tiated  by  the  vulgar ; bur  on  the  catenation 
and  influence  of  trifles,  depends  the  great 
whole. 

The  character  of  gentlemen  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  definition  of  the  nobility, 
added  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
professions;  only  their  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  is  not  quite  so  complete. 
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their  ignorance  of  their  fellow  citizens  not  quite 
so  great,  nor  their  insolence  so  unbounded. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  superior 
education,  and  the  restraint  of  polite  company 
would  produce  a high  refinement  in  the  senti- 
ments of  man.  A great  man  will  enter  a 
room  and  deport  himself  before  society  with 
an  apparent  refinement,  which  is  very  far  from 
reaching  his  heart.  See  him  off  his  guard, 
disturbed  by  passion,  unveiled  by  personal  in- 
terest, and  the  grossness  of  the  vulgar  will 
appear  in  its  fullest  extent.  Nay,  follow  him 
but  in  his  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  you  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  distinguish  the  gentleman 
from  the  clown. 

' Does  this  prove  man  to  be  naturally  gross  ? 
No,  it  only  proves  that  literature  and  politeness 
are  not  motives  of  sufficient  potency  to  coun- 
teract the  grossness  which  selfishness  and  sordid 
passions  produce.  There  are  motives  which 
are  able  to  actuate  man  with  a steady  impulse, 
and  supersede  even  nature  herself.  Chivalry 
was  one  of  those.  The  strong,  the  ever  pre- 
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sent  influence  of  this  passion  was  equal  to 
nature ; but  nothing  less  than  a strong  and  ever 
present  influence  is  so. 

Education  is  a continual  influence,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  counteract  passion.  Be- 
sides, modern  education  is  more  directed  to 
store  the  head  than  the  heart,  so  that  when 
this  comes  to  be  acted  upon,  it  is  commonly 
without  a monitor.  And  every  one  knows  that 
the  tendency  of  human  affairs  is  to  provoke 
selflsh  and  gross  propensities;  vshich,  unless 
a man  has  some  powerful  counteraction,  gene- 
rally makes  him  rude,  selfish,  and  gross  in  his 
sentiments. 

Religion  is  one  of  those  motives  that  can 
model  a man  anew,  and  make  him  forget  all 
his  native  propensities;  but  nothing  less  than 
passions,  strong  as  life  itself  and  commen  - 
rate  to  all  its  objects,  can  effect  a durable 
change.  There  is  a common  notion  that  gen- 
tlemen, by  which  is  meant  all  the  higher  classes,  ^ 
are  more  refined  in  their  ideas  than  people  of 
less  education.  Tt  is  supposed  that  the  conti- 
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nual  influence  of  polite  company  and  a re-* 
strained  behaviour  must  act  upon  the  mind. 
If  they  imbibed  a radical  refinement,  it  would 
be  theirs  at  all  times ; but  when  relaxed  in  dis- 
sipation, or  when  assailed  by  passion,  they 
are  no  longer  refined,  as  was  observed  above. 
And  as  to  the  influence  of  polite  company,  its 
effect  is  only  for  the  moment.  It  is  a mere 
restraint,  and  restraint  only  works  by  promot- 
ing its  opposite ; for  it  is  in  itself  foreign  to 
human  nature.  In  the  agitation  of  public  bu- 
siness, at  an  election  for  instance,  any  one 
may  observe  how  gross,  ferocious,  brutal, 
grim,  8cc.  gentlemen  are ; how  much  they 
resemble  those  they  despise;  in  short  how  like 
man  is  to  man. 

Yet  there  is  a sentiment  of  elevation,  dignity, 
and  refinement  peculiar  to  the  higher  class, 
which,  without  being  defined  even  to  them- 
selves, raises  them  in  a thousand  instances 
above  the  vulgar.  This  sentiment  belongs 
rather  to  trifles,  and  manner  of  doing  things 
than  to  circumstances  of  importance;  and  yet 
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it  is  a sentiment ; it  is  something  more  than 
manner,  and  forms  a part  of  the  character ; 
till  touched  by  the  strong  impulse  of  personal 
interest  and  contending  passions,  and  then,  as 
nothing  but  nature,  or  something  ever  present, 
gives  permanent  traits,  and  as  this  is  only  su- 
perficial, it  vanishes,  and  leaves,  as  before, 
all  the  ferocity,  selfishness,  and  brutality  which 
the  present  maxims  of  the  world  inspire. 

What  then  is  it  which  man  derives  from  high 
birth?  Nothing  more  than  the  sentiment  last 
mentioned,  which  we  see  disappears  whenever 
the  innate  soul  is  brought  forth.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  generous  in  high  birth  than  in  low? 
Let  the  intrigues  of  cabal,  the  contentions  of 
party-spirit,  the  midnight  revels  of  exalted 
rank,  elucidate  the  question. 

The  middling  class  of  the  community  pre- 
sents another  and  different  view  of  human 
nature.  It  is  here  we  are  to  look  for  man  iu 
his  greatest  perfection;  exempt  alike  from  the 
arrogance  of  supercilious  scorn,'  or  the  servi- 
lity of  dependant  poverty ; it  is  in  this  favoured 
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lot  that  virtue  remains  and  dignity  preserves 
her  root ; we  mean  that  station  from  which 
even  country  gentlemen  would  turn  with  some- 
what of  contamination  : it  is  amongst,  shop- 
keepers, petty  farmers,  &c.  tl)at  we  would 
descend  to  find  real  feeling,  social  consideration, 
manly  nature  ; all  that  is  most  natural  to  the 
human  character,  and  most  beautiful  in  domes- 
tic society.  Not  that  we  exclude  with  the  force 
of  prejudice  those  that  are  raised  a step  higher, 
or  that  we  disallow  many  individual  exceptions 
in  the  rank  where  we  have  chosen  to  place  ex- 
pectation ; yet  for  whatever  is  uncorrupted  we 
search  amongst  those  who  are  raised  far  above 
want,  without  having  reached  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  gentility.  You  are  not  there  shocked 
with  the  atrocity  of  the  lowest  vulgar,  or  made 
sick  with  the  exotic  contumely  of  the  great. 
Too  decent  to  partake  of  riotous  and  disorderly 
pleasures  they  are  consequently  inclined  to 
peace  and  regularity,  from  which  innocence  re- 
sults. ' Too  low  to  be  solicited  as  the  partners 
of  intrigue  and  cabal,  their  mind  is  not 
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awakened  to  schemes  of  perfidy  and  unreason- 
able ambition,  or  deprived  of  that  conscientious 
principle  which  belongs  to  the  fair  consideration 
of  other  men.  Not  sufficiently  independent 
to  brave  the  world,  and  yet  entitled  to  hope  for 
its  approbation,  they  naturally  endeavour  to  in- 
stil into  their  children  principles  of  virtue. 
Masters  of  sufficient  leisure  to  accomplish  the 
task,  the  very  exercise  of  attending  to  the  rising 
virtue  of  their  progeny  confirms  their  own.  All 
precept,  ajid  no  example,  is  contrary  to  human 
reason  ; so  that  the  necessity  of  displaying  what 
they  inculcate,  together  with  that  earnestness 
which  the  human  njind  is  so  ready  to  catch  from 
warmly  pursuing  any  particular  scheme,  gives 
them  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  what  is  so 
much  the  subject  of  their  attention. 

That  they  are  all  virtue  is  not  true  ; some 
narrowness  of  thinking,  the  result  of  their  con- 
fined sphere,  disfigures  their  manners,  and  taints 
their  ideas.  Yet  beneath  a deep  rust  the  native 
ore  remains  more  unadulterated  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  class.  If  their  destiny  is  undistin- 
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guished  by  the  brilliant,  if  fame  olfers  it  no 
glory,  if  history  selects  not  from  it  her  heroes,  if 
the*  vulgar  wait  not  upon  it  with  their  loud 
huzzas,  it  has  yet  ever  been  regarded  as  the  fa- 
vourite asylum  of  probity,  piety,  and  feeling. 
Let  so  substantial  a consolation  endear  to  its 
members  their  happy  fortune,  and  long  pre- 
serve them  from  ambition  and  faction,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  state,  and  the  hope  of  their  country. 

Here  w'ould  we  close ; but  as  our  object  is 
the  search  of  truth  we  dare  not  leave  the  re- 
maining sketches  of  man  unfinished.  It  is  with 
pain  we  quit  this  consolatory  glimpse  to  visit 
him  again  under  a mask  more  hideous  than  we 
first  considered  him.  Yet  so  subtile  is  his  es- 
sence, that  place  him  under  what  variety  you 
will,  his  elastic  character  betrays  a different 
tone.  The  lowest  of  the  vulgar  form  a new 
mass  of  contemplation.  Say  not  the  blemishes 
they  discover  belong  to  human  nsiture.  Man 
is  a twofold  animal ; rational  and  animal ; if  his 
reason  lie  buried,  liow  can  he  be  himself,  as  it  is 
his  natural  attribute  as  well  as  passion  ? When 
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his  reason  is  properly  cultivated,  you  only  behold 
what  he  really  is.  In  a wild  state,  he  is  in  an 
unnatural  state.  To  deny  him  the  cultivation 
of  reason  is  as  unfair  as  to  swathe  up  a limb 
from  infancy,  until  it  has  become  pined,  and 
some  adjacent  part  preternat^rally  enlarged, 
and  then  exhibit  that  as  a model  for  the  human 
form. 

Reason  is  the  counterpoise  of  passion  ; with- 
out which,  passion  would  acquire  a preternatu- 
ral predominancy  ; but  as  it  is  as  much  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  have  reason  as  to  have  passion, 
he  can  only  be  considered  in  a natural  state 
when  tliat  quality  has  received  due  cultivation. 

Passion  strikes  a vulgar  observer  as  being 
more  natural,  because,  without  any  cultivation, 
it  is  sure  to  reacli  a high  degree  of  vigour,  whilst 
reason,  if  left  to  itself,  would  reach  none  at  all. 
But  take  any  other  animal  than  man,  and  use 
any  method  <vhatever,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
extract  from  it  the  ray  divine,  which- is  the  ex- 
clusive gift  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  true,  as 
being  more  excellent  than  passion,  it  is  fostered 
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with  more  labour  and  pain  ; but  unless  nature 
first  had  sown,  education  never  w'ould  reap. 

In  viewing,  therefore,  the  unlettered  vulgar, 
we  should  regard  them  as  being  deprived  of 
some  part  of  their  natural  aliment,  and  thereby 
altered  and  obscured.  On  our  first  approach 
we  are  struck  by  the  coarseness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  brutality  of  their  manners.  When  they 
break  into  action  it  is  with  heavy  violence  ; 
nothing  of  the  light  and  elegant  appears.  When 
they  are  not  acting,  they  are  stupidly  vacant. 
They  are  fond  of  caricatures,  because  their  un- 
occupied minds  are  uneasy  wdth  languor,  and 
any  overcharged  subject  gives  scope  to  their 
dormant  powers ; for  as  they  possess  no  refine- 
ment or  perspicuity  of  judgment,  they  are  capa- 
ble only  of  being  moved  by  the  massy  and 
strong,  just  as  a dull  palate  requires  strong 
sauces.  Cruelty  is  a caricature ; therefore 
tragedies  delight  the  galleries^  particularly 
those  that  are  full  of  fighting  and  killing. 

The  contraction  of  their  minds  prevents  them 
from  feeling  those  fine  shades  and  touches  of 
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character  that  extend  and  vary  the  feelings  of 
more  polished  life.  Pity  is  a passion  of  which 
the  vulgar  are  peculiarly  destitute.  When  ad- 
dressed with  clamour  upon  some  obvious  case 
to  which  they  are  themselves  liable,  they  are 
capable  of  displaying  a warm  concern  ; but  in 
vain  would  the  most  elegant  imagination  work 
up  the  sorrow's  of  superior  life;  they  would 
listen  with  dullness,  if  not  with  secret  malig- 
nity. Hair-breadth  escapes,  midnight  scenes, 
or  a good  downright  murder  are  the  spells 
which  move  their  frame.  They  neither  feel  for 
others  nor  themselves  with  that  poignancy  which 
education  can  develop ; for  labour  and  expo- 
sure to  the  air  indurate  their  nerves,  and  dull 
their  feelings. 

Let  not  this  be  imputed  to  them  as  a stigma, 
for  under  these  weeds  lies  a rich  soil.  The 
cause  of  their  delighting  in  the  cruel  is,  that 
they  delight  in  action.  Inertia  is  the  most 
frightful  state  of  nature ; motion,  the  most  beau- 
tiful ; a philosopher  therefore  will  rejoice  over 
the  incorrect  animation  that  gratifies  itself,  even 
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Upon  false  objects,  merely  as  being  opposed  to 
the  morbific  state  of  inertia,  from  which  there  is 
no  hope. 

The  popular  delight  in  cruelty  shews  the 
activity  of  their  mind,  and  affords  a precious 
proof  of  the  latent  treasure  there,  which  only 
needs  the  skilful  hand  of  cultivation  to  extricate 
its  judgment  from  the  preposterous,  to  make  the 
Jove  of  cruelty  centre  in  the  noble  fortitude  of 
resisting  it. 

But  the  English  are  naturally  a gross  and 
brutal  people,  as  all  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates  are  inclined  to  be.  Whoever  listens  to 
the  cheers  of  a mob,  M'ill  be  convinced,  by  the 
harsh,  vulgar,  disagreeable  sound  of  their  voices, 
how  little  innate  refinement  is  to  be  expected 
from  them. 

From  minds  so  rude  will  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected the  sensibility  of  sympathy.  Platonic 
affection,  and  even  common  friendship,  are 
ill  understood  by  them.  But  though  there  is 
this  absence  of  all  the  refined  and  almost  all  the 
tender,  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  natu- 
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ral  affection.  On  the  contrary,  that  tenderness 
which  is  impressed  on  the  heart  of  man  to  pro- 
mote his  civilization,  is  warmly  concentrated  in 
their  bosoms  round  domestic  objects  ; and  the 
mother  in  the  cottage  presents  in  any  single 
view  of  her  ordinary  attentions  to  her  offspring 
all  that  the  most  animated  dramatist  could  im- 
pute to  that  character.  Their  brothers,  their 
sisters,  their  relations,  are  more  cordially  be- 
loved than  the  cold-hearted  kindred  of  the 
titled. 

Had  nature  not  some  objects  round  which  to 
rally  her  softer  emotions,  the  vulgar  w'ould  be- 
come lost  in  perfect  barbarism  and  ferocity  : 
these  social  ties  serve  to  irradiate  the  gloom, 
and  ameliorate  the  rugged  lines  which  the  rest 
of  their  character  bears. 

They  are  necessarily  selfish  because  poor,  and 
yet  living  in  a society  where  luxury  is  conti- 
nually soliciting  them  ; that  is,  the  poor  in  this 
country.  The  poor  man  who  lives  amidst 
mountains  and  valleys,  where  he  beholds  none 
richer  than  himself,  and  where  the  display  of 
E 2 
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dissipation  never  insults  his  wants,  and  tempts 
his  passions,  may  retain  his  beneficence  ; but 
he  who  is  poor  amidst  surrounding  luxury,  first 
envies,  then  hates,  and  next  is  greedy  to  seize 
every  means,  innocent  and  guilty,  of  emulating 
them.  Thus  the  populace  of  a rich  kingdom 
are  first  envious,^  then  ambitious,  and  next 
selfish  and  destitute  of  generosity. 

These  accumulated  vices,  in  the  eye  of  a phi- 
losopher, form  no  larger  a mass  of  imputation 
than  the  single  \fice  of  ambition  forms  against 
the  great.  They  result  from  the  necessity  of 
their  situation  ; the  degree  of  temptation  is  the 
degree  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

He  who  judges  by  the  enormity  of  the  act, 
without  taking  in  the  circumstances  that  lead  to 
it,  will  form  an  erroneous  moral  sentence.  The 
love  of  power  is  natural  to  most  men  in  every 
situation,  and  as  the  lowest  class  are  totally  des- 
titute of  gratifying  this  propensity,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising they  should  become  envious,  malignant, 
fierce,  selfish,  and  unprincipled  in  their  struggles, 
either  to  raise  themselves,  or  to  pull  down  their 
superiors. 
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Yet  here  we  willingly  turn  aside  to  iemark, 
that  without  precepL  example,  or  reward,  they 
often,  very  often  display  a native  generosity  of 
sentiment  superior  to  any  thing  which  higher 
life  affords.  This  trait  is  charming  ; but  un- 
fortunately it  doe.s  not  result  from  a motive 
quite  so  charming.  In  the  midst  of  their  sacri- 
fices, their  heroism,  and  their  good  temper,  w'e 
can  too  clearly  discern  that  thoughtlessness  is 
Wie  primum  mobile  of  the  deed.  Fearless  of 
consequences,  because  unaccustomed  to  reflect, 
they  hesitate  not  to  prefer  the  gratification  of 
others  to  their  own  : nay,  they  have  a pleasure 
in  encountering  danger  for  another,  because 
such  an  action  produces  those  strong  sensations 
that  awaken  them  from  their  torpor,  and  give 
them  new  life. 

We  would  not  wilfully  detract  from  their 
merit,  but  their  generosity  and  thoughtlessness 
are  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  Generosity 
without  thoughtlessness  would  be  the  noble  at- 
tribute of  a most  accomplished  sage,  who 
should  comprise  in  himself  all  the  fortitude  and 
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tenderness,  wisdom  and  feeling,  that  ever 
adorn  human  nature  : for  to  sacrifice,  and  know 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  is  a far  higher  effort 
than  the  profusion  that  thinks  only  of  enriching, 
without  reflecting  on  all  the  probable  inconve- 
niences that  niay  arise  to  self.  Yet  this  indis- 
criminating  profusion,  mixed  with  some  social 
feeling,  is  all  vve  can  discern  to  belong  to  the 
generosity  of  the  vulgar. 

“^I’lieir  love  of  action,  which  appears  in  the 
corrupted  shape  of  the  love  of  cruelty,  is  tlie 
most  hopeful  symptom  in  their  character  ; be- 
cause, if  rightly  directed,  it  gives  sufficient  pro- 
mise that  they  would  be  capable  of  reaching  all 
the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

As  to  their  family  affections,  they  are  too 
much  upon  a level  W'ith  the  instinctive  feelings 
of  the  bear  or  the  tiger,  to  be  exempt  from  a 
portion  of  their  ferocity  ; and  though  in  their 
caresses  they  excite  the  approbation  of  the  most 
enlighlened  mind,  yet  there  is  something  re- 
volting in  the  savageness  that  would  follow  any 
annoyance  of  the  object  of  tlieir  attachment  ; 
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and  though  their  unaffected  generosity  fre- 
quently fulfils  an  interesting  drama,  yet  the  bar- 
barous levity  from  which  it  arises  is  a consi- 
derable counterbalance  in  the  judgment  of  com- 
paring thought. 

The  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  approach 
each  other  in  freedom  of  manner.  The  one 
knows  no  fear,  the  other  no  refinement.  Both 
act  much  from  nature,  and  consequently  one 
might  expect  the  virtues  and  vices  natural  to 
man  from  them  ; yet  each  have  their  in- 
fluences to  encounter. 

The  great  are  so  defaced  by  ambition,  pride, 
&c.  that  they  lose  generosity  ; whilst  the  lower 
class  are  so  devoured  by  necessity  and  the  drud- 
gery of  life,  that  they  lose  benevolence  ; and 
freedom  of  manners  is  the  principal  point  at 
which  the  high  and  the  low  invariably  meet : 
yet  from  this  influence  results  a congenial  dispo- 
sition to  despise  all  restraint ; and  innovations, 
both  in  religion  and  government,  are  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them  than  to  the  middle  classes, 
because  these  are  rich  enough  to  want  to  se- 
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cure  their  propriety,  but  not  sufficiently  great  to 
be  able  to  do  it  without  rule. 

Revolutions  seldom  begin  amongst  the 
middling  classes.  The  interest  of  every  go- 
vernment is  to  study  the  high  and  the  low,  be- 
cause the  middling  rank  already  like  order  and 
rule;  whilst  the  rich  and  the  poor  walk  through 
life  without  shackles,  and  are  always  ready  to 
adopt  any  change. 

We  have  before  said  our  strictures  are  meant 
in  a general  sense  ; and  we  have  a glowing 
pleasure  in  observing  many  brilliant  individuals 
that  shine  superior  to  common  faults. 

From  circumstance  frail  man  is  prone  to  change, 
Charaeleon-like,  through  all  wide  fortune’s  range. 
Wealth  gives  the  steadfast  look,  and  haughty  air  ; 

Want  shrinks,  contracts,  and  bows  with  humbling  care  j 
Whilst  all  the  various  walks  of  life  pourtray 
The  diff’rent  passions  of  respective  sway. 

From  kings  to  peasants,  all  that  intervenes 
Fill  up  the  drama  with  instructive  scenes, 
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And  here  the  buds  of  genius  blow 
In  fair  and  full  array  ; 

And  tljere,  benumb’d,  they  cease  to  grow. 

And  die  and  fall  away. 

The  soil’s  the  same,  some  skilful  art 
Like  fruits  had  brought  to  bear; 

For  man  still  acts  the  destin’d  part 
He’s  taught  by  early  care. 

N^othing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the 
present  system  of  education.  Under  its  in- 
fluence virtue  is  never  strengthened  farther  than 
as  knowledge  tends  to  strengthen  her.  She  is 
never  an  express  and  primary  object.  The 
temper,  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  care, 
is  left  to  chance,  or  corrupted  by  improper 
treatment. 

Gentlemen’s  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  un- 
derstand sounds,  are  taught  a variety  of  tricks, 
to  shew  company  how  clever  they  are ; and 
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upon  the  entrance  of  any  stranger,  without  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  child’s  spirits  and  hu- 
mour, it  is  summoned  to  perform  its  antics, 
which  it  yet  remembers  with  difficulty,  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  it  does  not  comprehend, 
and  which  give  it  no  pleasure.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  frequently  does  not  yield  to  the 
first  solicitation  ; bribes  are  then  employed, 
and  infancy  itself  is  not  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  advantage  it  has  over  those  who  thus  sue  to 
it.  After  it  has  made  nurse  or  mamma  sub- 
mit as  long  as  it  pleases,  it  condescends  to 
amuse  the  company  with  a few  tricks,  which 
are  certain  of  being  rew'arded  by  profuse  ap- 
plause. And  thus  a pretty  successful  mode  is 
adopted  of  introducing  early  into  the  mind  the 
passions  of  tyranny  and  vanity. 

The  ingenuity  of  children  should  be  ex- 
ercised ; but  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  to  en- 
courage it  either  with  pecuniary  rew'ards  or  ap- 
plause. Pecuniary  remuneration  teaches  mer- 
cenary ideas ; applause  produces  vanity.  Emu- 
lation is  the  best  incentive  ; and  when  they 
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have  attained  some  degree  of  excellence,  they 
will  be  able  to  relish  wisdom  for  her  own 
sake. 

Children  cannot  see  too  much  company  ; it 
excites  their  attention  and  quickens  their  ideas, 
besides  being  a good  foundation  of  future  ad- 
dress. But  they  should  never  know  themselves 
the  object  of  the  attention  of  the  company.  It 
is  giving  them  the  greatest  provocative  to  vanity 
and  conceit  before  they  have  sense  to  resist 
corruption. 

It  is  destruttion  to  a child  for  a whole  com- 
pany to  sit  admiring  and  gaping  at  whatever  it 
does.  They  should  always  be  encouraged  in  any 
gambols  they  enter  into  of  their  own  accord ; but 
they  should  never  be  set  to  play  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  company,  because  that  is  an  unnatural 
exertion,  and  therefore  must  have  an  adventi- 
tious motive,  which  is  either  fear,  a bane- 
ful influence,  or  vanity,  which  is  almost  as 
pernicious. 

The  children  of  rustics  advance  faster,  in  the 
tliree  or  four  first  years  of  infancy,  both  in 
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bodily  and  mental  powers,  than  the  children  of 
gentlemen,  because  they  are  left  to  nature.  A 
poor  man’s  child  will  run  about  without  fear, 
and  find  his  way  home  safe  at  last ; whilst  a 
gentleman’s  child  w'ould  be  terrified  and  help- 
less were  it  left  alone.  But  afterwards  the 
cultivation  of  the  one,  and  the  want  of  cul- 
tivation to  the  other,  gives  gentlemen’s  chil- 
dren a decided  superiority. 

It  is  a pernicious  custom  to  take  children  to 
church,  and  talk  to  them  about  a Deity,  be- 
fore they  can  distinguish  one  idea  from 
another.  They  may  have  the  notion  of  a 
Deity  imparted  to  them  very  early,  but  they 
should  be  suffered  to  be  capable  of  feeling  at 
least  before  they  are  made  to  worship  him ; for 
when  prayers  are  prescribed,  and  reverence  ex- 
acted, before  a child  can  attend  with  any  recol- 
lection, it  tends  only  to  diminish  that  awe  which 
is  most  useful  in  giving  effect  to  religious  im- 
pressions. 

Teaching  children  to  read  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  another  flagrant  mistake.  Instead  of  giving 
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them  an  early  relish  lor  piety,  it  has  necessarily 
a contrary  effect ; it  renders  the  subject  too 
familiar,  and  also  makes  it  disagreeable,  be- 
cause it  is  a task. 

The  education  of  the  human  mind  should 
commence  in  the  first  period  of  existence. 
Every  thing  has  an  influence  on  the  character. 
But  as  infancy  is  not  capable  of  reason,  physical 
impressions  must  be  its  precursor  ; and 
amongst  these,  light  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful agents  on  the  infantile  senses.  Light  renders 
children  cheerful,  strong,  vigorous,  courageous. 
Darkness  has  a contrary  effect.  Yet  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  endure  darkness  with- 
out terror  ; and  for  this  purpose  they  should  be 
occasionally  exposed  to  it  without  comment  or 
apparent  design. 

Children  cannot  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
air  ; the  vigour  of  the  body  conduces  to  that  of 
the  mind  ; and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
should  preserve  an  equanimity  of  behaviour,  and 
never  give  into  bursts  of  ill-humour. 

It  is  a wretched  mistake  to  be  always  re- 
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minding  them  that  they  should  submit  to 
their  seniors ; that  they  should  give  place ; 
that  they  are  of  no  consequence,  because  of 
their  youth.  In  aspiring  minds,  such  disci- 
pline is  likely  to  produce  nothing  but  sullen 
rebellion,  and  future  tyranny;  and,  in  pliant 
minds,  a slavish  cowardice.  Docility  is  a 
grace  in  youth;  but  it  should  be  taught  as  a 
grace,  not  forced  upon  them  as  a duty. 

It  has  before  beev)  observed,  that  the  genius 
of  lively  children  should  be  directed  towards 
solid  pursuits,  to  prevent  exuberance-  Dull 
children  should  be  allured  into  the  walks  of 
imagination.  Timid  tempers  should  be  en- 
couraged; the  audacious  and  petulant  should 
be  taught  due  subordination. 

The  Grecian  history  is  still  the  most  noble 
model  of  human  nature:  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  youth  of  both  sexes;  not  that  wo- 
men should  be  what  Grecian  w'omen  were, 
but  that  they  should  endeavour  to  deserve  such 
heroes.#s  the  men  were. 

A romantic  education  would  be  extremely 
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ridiculous  among  a commercial  people;  but 
there  is  little  danger  that  youth  would  im- 
bibe too  deeply  the  martial  glow  or  the 
sentimental  cast,  so  long  as  they  should  trade, 
to  counteract  its  influence.  Where  there  is 
one  mind  over  which  such  ideas  would  predo- 
minate, there  are  ten  that  would  remain  better 
adapted  to  trade;  and  the  one  might  be  spared 
for  a soldier,  which  is  as  great  an  exigence  of 
the  state  as  a citizen. 

A romantic  turn  of  thought  is  never  rational, 
and  therefore  it  is  against  the  interests  of  youth 
to  have  it  inculcated ; yet  in  a nation  so  com- 
mercial as  this,  the  very  spirit  of  which  is 
selfish  and  destructive  of  sentiment,  something 
more  may  be  allowed  than  if  no  such  opposite 
influence  existed. 

The  truth  is,  though  much  exaggerated  by 
Godwin,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  profession 
that  has  not  a debasing  influence  on  the  morals  : 
even  that  of  arms  lead  to  many  notorious  vices ; 
and  a subaltern  officer  can  scarcely  av6-d  being 
mean,  if  he  is  not  a man  of  fortune.  And  yet 
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there  must  be  soldiers  for  the  preservation  of 
the  state.  What  remedy  remains?  Perhaps  it 
would  ameliorate  this  general  depravity  were 
every  citizen  below  nobility  to  pass  some  years 
in  military  life.  There  is  a certain  degree  of 
freedom  and  gayety  in  that  circle,  which  might 
act  as  an  antidote  to  the  frigidity  of  commerce. 
But,  lest  the  soldier  spoil  the  merchant,  he 
should  be  accurately  aware  all  the  time,  that 
his  permanent  views  are  to  settle  and  apply. 
The  soldier  might  then  improve  the  merchant; 
for  all  one,  or  all  the  other,  seems  to  have  a 
bad  effect. 

Youth  cannot  too  soon  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  place  they  are  to  occupy  in  society; 
that  is,  the  part  they  are  to  sustain,  and  the  du- 
ties which  will  be  required  of  them.  It  teaches 
them  to  look  forward  with  vigour  and  ration- 
ality ; and  renders  them  more  attentive  to  pro- 
babilities than  romantic  hopes ; and  gives  them 
dignity  and  manliness. 

Fear  is  the  last  motive  by  which  we  would 
wish  youth  to  be  governed,  as  it  is  sure  to  ex- 
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tingiiisli  every  noble  propensity,  and  produce 
base  and  slavish  sentiments.  Yet  there  are  some 
obdurate  tempers,  or  some  that  appear  so, 
under  the  present  system  of  treating  infants, 
for  which  such  treatment  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary and  proper ; as  without  it  no  impression 
can  be  made. 

Youth  should  have  frequent  examples  of 
generosity  held  before  them.  That  is  a cha- 
racteristic which  can  never  be  improper  in 
any  station.  And  in  their  extreme  youth,  we 
would  recommend  it  to  their  tutors,  to  keep 
from  them  every  thing  base  and  mean  in  human 
conduct,  except  poetical  displays  of  the  in- 
famy attendant  upon  it. 

A knowledge  of  mankind,  such  as  they  are 
at  present,  should  not  be  learnt  too  early,  lest  it 
debase  the  heart  more  than  it  informs  the  mind. 
Let  youth  dream  out  tales  of  faith  and  honour 
till  its  sensibilities  fully  expand  : do  not  nip  it 
in  the  bud.  At  length,  with  all  caution,  un- 
fold to  them  the  various  models  of  the  charac- 
ter of  man ; nor  stop  till  all  his  greatness,  his 
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meanness,  his  beauty  and  his  deformity,  his 
virtues  and  his  vicious  propensities  are  laid 
open  to  their  remotest  recesses. 

A radical  defect  in  many  parents  is  their 
want  of  steadiness  of  temper,  particularly  in 
mothers,  as  having  more  immediately  the  care 
of  infants.  When  she  is  in  a good  humour, 
every  thing  the  child  does  is  admirable;  but 
when  she  is  out  of  spirits,  the  frolics  that 
pleased  before  are  now  resented.  The  child 
soon  acquires  sagacity  enough  to  discover 
that  this  is  personal  humour,  and  not  reason  : 
and  if  mamma  indulges  her  humour,  he  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  indulge  his. 

Parents  should  ever  aim  at  being  patterns  of 
virtue  to  their  offspring.  The  strong  affec- 
tion which  nature  has  implanted  in  children  to- 
wards their  parents  makes  them  look  to  them 
for  every  thing  : of  course  they  cannpt  believe 
there  are  any  better. characters  than  theirs ; and 
when  they  discover  those  models  are  imper- 
fect, they  aim  at  not:  ing  better  themselves. 
For  human  beings  are  apt  to  err,  and  if  the 
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example  of  error  is  set  before  them  by  those 
they  love,  they  hasten  fast  into  it. 

The  consequence  of  caprice  in  parents  is 
subterfuge  in  children,  insincerity  and  future 
tyranny  : for  restraint  will  be  repaid  by  its  op- 
posite excess ; and  the  flood  that  is  long  con- 
fined is  sure  to  spread  destruction  when  it 
bursts  its  boundaries. 

Were  parents  to  impose  a restraint  upon 
their  own  temper,  and  endeavour  to  act  an  uni- 
form display  of  virtue  to  their  ductile  ofi’spring, 
th:?  consequence  would  be,  that  virtue  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  reflected  back  from  their 
tender  minds.  Many  of  the  strongest  motives, 
under  which  we  act,  would  conduce  to  it — love, 
veneration,  awe,  faith.  What  more  can  be 
wanting  to  an  empire  over  the  mind?  All 
these  are  on  the  side  of  the  parent;  if  they 
would  but  then  be  consistent,  reasonable,  and 
virtuous,  very  few  instances  w'ould  occur  in 
which  their  efforts  would  fail  of  the  happiest 
effects. 

But  how  should  parents  be  consistent,  rea- 
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sonable,  and  virtuous,  who  have  themselves 
suffered  under  caprice,  and  now  want  to  be 
repaid  for  former  restraint!*  For  tyranny  pro- 
duces tyranny.  If  parents  would  but  consider 
the  importance  of  the  formation  of  character 
to  their  country  and  to  posterity,  and  re- 
flect that  a Sylla  and  a Marius  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a fit  of  anger,  they  would  surely 
see  the  propriety,  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
restraint  upon  themselves  before  beings  who 
are  to  fill  the  future  world. 

The  grand  object  in  education  is  to  incul- 
cate virtue  without  formality;  to  restrain  the 
passions  alone  without  restraining  the  manner. 
The  great  mistake  of  many  moralists  is,  that 
they  hedge  in  and  hem  round  till  there  is  not 
a bit  of  human  nature  left. 

M rs.  H.  More  has  lately  given  herself  the 
trouble  of  compiling  a set  of  notions  ridicu- 
lously exact  and  severe  on  many  trifles,  which 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  some  which  are 
even  meritorious.  When  she  talks  of  restrain- 
ing girls  from  employing  their  fancy  in  making 
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verses,  she  certainly  betrays  more  of  the 
school-mistress  than  the  philosopher.  Indeed 
there  is  an  air  of  disproportionate  gravity 
tliroughout,  above  \vhat  tlie  importance  of  the 
points  upon  which  she  insists  will  bear,  which 
W'ill  never  attract  converts. 

Mankind  are  more  deterred  than  invited 
by  mere  gravity  itself.  If  it  is  attached  to  an 
important  subject,  it  becomes  pathos  and  sub- 
limity, and  stimulates  the  passions ; but  if 
the  subject  admit  nothing  but  fancy,  gravity 
being  the  absence  of  fancy,  is  the  absence  of 
every  thing,  which  is  what  is  called  stupidity; 
a very  bad  way  of  gaining  popular  attention. 
Her  books  are  likely  to  sink  into  the  hands  of 
preceptresses  at  seminaries;  for  they  are  cal- 
culated for  no  other  medium  ; aiid  even  there 
they  W'ill  be  read  with  disgust  by  the  young  and 
lively,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  task  is 
over. 

So  far  from  agreeing  with  Mrs.  More,  that 
making  verses  is  such  a dreadful  thing,  we 
recommend  it  as  useful  pastime  to  those  young 
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ladies  who  have  any  talent  for  it;  for  as  their 
inejjtal  abilities  are  not  in  general  destined  to 
reach  any  thing  higher,  as  friends  to  civiliza- 
tion and  reason,  we  wish  the  thinking  faculty 
f to  be  exercised  that  way,  rather  than  not  at 
all. 

Such  violent  prohibitions  of  nothing  at  all, 
as  Mrs.  More  employs,  are  the  greatest  possi- 
ble detriment  to  real  virtue.  Virtue  is  far  more 
liberal  and  accommodating  than  her  votaries, 
and  will  mingle  unoffended  with  every  mode 
and  practice  that  depends  on  mere  taste. 
Those  who  fetter  her  in  trifling  restrictions, 
and  deck  her  out  in  the  majesty  of  terrors, 
are  not  the  friends  of  human  nature.  Man  is 
to  be  charmed  into  the  love  of  her;  he  is  to 
love  her  for  her  own  sake;  therefore  she  must 
be  made  lovely. 

She  lives  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  ease. 
Gayety  is  her  delight,  and  nonsense  a child  that 
she  loves  to  play  with.  She  also  dwells 
W'ith  the'grave ; not  with  that  kind  of  gravity 
tliat  would  oblige  others  to  be  grave  too ; but 
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with  that  sober  modesty,  that  acknowledges 
its  gravity  is  a defect  of  animation,  and  no 
pretence  to  superior  sense  or  sanctity.  When 
humility  has  made  lenient,  and  candour  has 
rendered  liberal,  she  will  sit  by  the  side  and  lie 
in  the  bosom  of  the  dull ; for  she  herself  is 
neither  gay  nor  dull,  but  willingly  adopts  every 
form  and  every  humour  that  age  or  temper 
produces;  will  frolic  on  the  green,  or  debate  in 
the  closet;  wiW  make  verses,  or  make  sermons. 
It  is  the  intention  alone  which  she  looks  at,  and 
seeing  that  pure,  she  minds  not  humour. 

But,  according  to  Mrs.  More’s  account,  it 
would  take  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  get  up  to 
her  temple  ; the  claws  of  a dragon  to  open  the 
door  when  one  got  there  ; the  appetite  of  a 
cormorant  to  swallow  her  food ; and  the 
stomach  of  an  ostrich  to  digest  it.  What  mor- 
tal durst  imagine  she  possesses  so  many  powers  ? 
No  wonder  people  should  go  away  dispirited  at 
a path  so  full  of  difficulty. 

Yet  it  is  useful  and  necessary  to  put  restraint 
upon  passion  ; and  to  do  this  w ith  the  least  in- 
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jury  to  freedom  of  manner  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  education. 

That  dignity  which  teaches  a man  his  own 
rights,  and  that  candour  and  honesty  which 
respects  the  rights  of  others,  is  the  foundation 
of  every  rational  principle,  and  what  ought 
primarily  and  especially  to  be  impressed  on 
the  comprehension  of  youth.  Upon  this  broad 
pavement  they  could  not  stumble,  but  would 
acquire  a just  and  permanent  notion  of  virtue, 
without  slavish  stupidity  or  overweening  pride. 

Without  some  such  true  and  perspicuous 
datum,  the  strictness  of  virtue  would  be  mere 
foppery  and  whim  ; which  Lavater  excellently 
understood  when  he  said  that  the  same  charac- 
ter, under  different  circumstances,  would  be  a 
fop  and  a methodist.  That  is,  methodism  is 
foppery  of  sentiment ; and  the  incipient  mind 
that  could  be  pleased  with  foppery  of  apparel, 
would  be  pleased  with  the  other  foppery.  Ex- 
tremes have  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  there- 
fore having  no  bias,  are  liable  to  veer  about  in 
every  direction. 
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Education  ought  to  be  rational,  and  ap- 
proach as  near  to  nature  as  possible  ; that  is, 
as  little  restraint  should  be  put  upon  nature 
as  virtue  will  admit  of.  To  teach  young  peo- 
ple to  sit  still  for  the  mere  sake  of  sitting  still  is 
to  require  them  to  relinquish  every  thing  that  the 
bounty  of  nature  has  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  is  a scheme  likely  ta  promote  nothing  but 
dullness. 

Youth  should  never  be  encouraged  in  an  in- 
clination for  satire,  because  it  is  the  death 
of  all  argument  as  well  as  injurious  tt>  the 
temper.  There  is  no  argument  in  satire  ; it  is 
the  suspension  and  absence  of  reason  ; and 
however  brilliant  its  colouring  may  be,  it  in- 
duces a trifling  mind  and  a superficial  view  of 
things. 

At  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  after  having  the 
importance  and  majesty  of  religion  frequently 
enforced  to  them,  it  would  be  a beneficial  cus- 
tom to  cause  them  to  go  regularly  to  church.  The 
very  habit  of  devotion  will  in  after  life  produce 
excellent  eft’ects,  if  not  immediately.  Were 

VOL.  I.  F 
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this  method  adopted,  it  would  most  probably 
strike  the  mind  with  early  conviction ; because 
at  that  age  it  would  be  susceptible  of  con- 
viction. 

Many  people  having  no  abilities  to  explain 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  religion,  think 
that,  by  thrusting  it  headlong  into  the  brains  of 
children,  and  dragging  them  to  church  in  their 
infancy,  it  will  explain  itself  when  they  grow 
older  ; but  this  is  a very  slovenly  way  of  doing 
the  business,  and  only  makes  the  children  tired 
of  what  they  do  not  comprehend  ; and  inatten- 
tive or  , mechanical  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

A pearly  gem  lies  hid  within  the  human  mind, 

Which  education’s  skilful  pow’r  can  only  find. 

Here  envied  wealth  displays  the  letter’d  genius  bright ; 
There  penury  confines  its  rays  to  endless  night  j 
Yet  education  sometimes  wastes  its  fruitful  pow’r, 

And  richest  culture  can’t  produce  a single  flow’r  : 

Whilst  nature  from  her  dark  retreat,  tho’  wild  and  sad. 
Will  oft  break  out  and  shine,  and  make  a nation  glad. 
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PART  II. 


INTELLECT. 

M ind  is  the  standard  of  the  man. 

Watts. 

In  this  respect  mankind  are  more  upon  a level 
than  the  accomplished  are  willing  to  allow,  or 
than  the  ignorant  suspect.  Education  supplies 
a man  with  many  arts  of  ekeing  out  his  intel- 
lects. Polite  literature  furnishes  him  with  elo- 
quence ; mathematics  arranges  his  ideas ; 
and  thus  he  appears  to  the  world  superior  in 
abilities  to  the  man  who  never  made  an  ora- 
tion beyond  the  simple  wants  of  the  moment, 
and  who  never  tried  to  arrange  his  ideas  on  any 
subject  whatever. 

But  though  education  bestows  an  imposing 
flow  of  words,  it  very  often  happens  that  both 
reason  and  nature  are  somewhat  obscured 
r 2 - 
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beneath  a cloud  of  verbosity  ; whilst  the 
uneducated  express  themselves  with  unerring 
aim  and  greater  force  ; because  what  they  say 
comes  directly  from  the  heart,  without  suf- 
fering the  modification  of  fancy,  taste,  or  judg- 
ment ; and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  go  to  the  heart. 

Nature  is  the  best  orator  in  the  world  ; she 
always  reaches  the  feelings  before  they  tire,  be- 
cause she  never  stops  to  put  on  meretricious 
ornaments.  People  who  think  deeply  and 
reason  much,  are  very  apt  to  express  themselves 
inelegantly  and  obscurely  : of  which  Locke  was 
an  eminent  instance. 

All  those  mighty  developments  in  arts  and 
sciences  generally  take  place  without  any  rea- 
soning at  all.  And  perhaps  a man  who  fills  the 
world  with  his  astonishing  discoveries,  would 
disgrace  them  were  he  to  attempt  to  explain 
them  verbally,  which  has  induced  many  people 
to  believe  them  to  be  a species  of  inspiration. 

Deep  concentration  of  thought  is  opposite  to 
eloquence,  which  consists  in  expansion.  Sir 
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Isaac  Newton  was  without  dispute  the  finest 
genius  the  world  ever  saw; and  yet  he  could  not 
express  himself  well ; that  is,  he  had  too  much 
thought  to  have  much  speech.  Yet  there  may 
be  very  eminent  abilities  with  finished  elo- 
quence ; as  for  instance,  Alexander’s  father, 
Philip. 

There  can  be  no  very  great  eloquence  with- 
out good  abilities  ; for  a mere  flow  of  words  is 
a mere  flow  of  words  ; and  eloquence  is  the 
right  selection  and  judicious  arrangement  of 
ideas,  which  is  an  act  of  consummate  skill,  and 
requires  much  corrected  judgment  as  w'ell  as  a 
natural  air  of  truth. 

Intellect  is  divided  into  many  branches  ; some 
or  other  of  which  almost  every  one  possesses  ; 
and  all  of  which  the  few  excel  in,  whose  num- 
ber has  not  been  above  five  or  six  since  the 
creation.  Genius  and  eloquence  are  the  quali- 
ties that  dazzle  the  vulgar,  and  make  them 
imagine  a man  to  be  raised  above  his  species ; 
but  presence  of  mind  is  the  highest  attribute  of 
an  intelligent  being.  It  supposes  every  other 
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excellence.  It  is  the  sovereign  faculty  of  discri- 
minating truth,  and  that  instantly.  Heroism  is 
its  natural  concomitant ; for  when  the  mind  has 
all  its  resources  around  it,  it  naturally  assumes 
an  undaunted  attitude.  And  the  synthesis  of 
this  position  is,  that  there  is  no  heroism  with- 
out presence  of  mind  ; they  mutually  imply 
each  other. 

Common  sense  is  that  tact  of  nature  which 
by  intuitive  perception  invariably  reaches  truth. 
Presence  of  mind  detects  and  seizes  truth  in  a 
moment,  whilst  the  multitude  stand  by,  lost  in 
admiration.  Common  sense  works  out  slowly, 
by  reflection  ; it  is  equally  valuable  and  perma- 
nent when  elicited,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
understanding.  With  this,  and  without  any 
other  trait  of  mind,  a man’s  life  can  never  fall 
into  contempt,  even  of  superior  abilities  ; w'hilst 
all  the  shining  talents  that  ever  dazzled  the 
Circus  or  the  Forum,  without  common  sense, 
cannot  secure  him  from  the  ridicule  even  of  in- 
feriors. 

Talents  rank  next  after  these  two  great  bul- 
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warks  of  rationality.  What  is  called  genius, 
viz.  that  fertility  and  splendottr  of  imagination 
which  creates  ideas,  beautifies  and  arranges 
them  in  combinations  of  its  own,  claims  the  pre- 
eminence. Those  strong  and  apt  descriptions 
which  genius  produces,  must  be  taken  from  a 
strong  and  intimate  sense  of  nature  ; otherwise 
they  would  tire,  and  discover  their  weakness. 

A strong  and  intimate  sense  of  nature  we 
have  said  to  belong  to  common  sense  ; but  the 
difference  lies  here ; common  sense  compre- 
hends the  whole  ; and,  after  having  urged  a ri- 
gid comparison  of  parts,  draws  such  incontro- 
vertible deductions,  as  to  apply  back  again  with 
unfailing  force  to  the  whole.  Genius  may  see 
equally  clear;  but  she  is  very  apt  to  take  but 
a partial  survey,  and  therefore  while  her  slight 

strokes  and  descriptions  are  admirably  full  of 
« 

truth,  her  deductions  are  not  often  to  be  re- 
garded. Indeed  she  does  not  attempt  many, 
but  delights  rather  in  hitting  off  by  single 
touches. 
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A man  may  possess  much  genius  without 
any  other  trait  of  understanding.  It  is  per-  ' 
fectly  distinct  from  presence  of  mind,  does  not 
amount  to  common  sense,  and  may  transcend  ' 
wit. 

Common  sense  is  the  reasoning  faculty  ; tlie 
grandest  distinction  man  has  above  the  brute 
creation.  A man  may,  from  the  resources  of 
genius,  complete  a drama  in  all  its  parts,  uniting 
them  to  form  a denouement.  This  is  some- 
thing like  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  is  also 
drawing  out  all  the  parts  of  a question  into  a 
proper  proportion,  so  as  to  form  a clear  and 
obvious  deduction.  But  genius  delights  in  em- 
bodying her  ideas ; reason,  in  abstracting  them  : 
genius  may  construct  a perfect  drama,  regular  in 
all  its  parts,  but  then  she  dresses  up  objects  by 
the  way.  She  cannot  take  facts,  and  from  their 
proper  arrangement  draw  inferences  which 
form  a complete  system,  analytical  and  syntheti- 
cal such  an  exertion  would  not  only  be  genius 
but  judgment,  which  is  common  sense. 
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Genius  may  assist  in  an  argument,  but  argu- 
ment itself  is  reason,  not  genius.  Genius 
creates;  reason  develops.  Genius  delights  in 
painting  objects  as  they  should  be  ; reason,  in 
presenting  them  as  they  are.  The  one  forms 
the  poet,  the  other  the  mathematician.  They 
may  e.xist  together,  but  in  themselves  they  are 
distinct. 

Genius  is  a great  egotist.  A man  of  genius  is 
apt  to  look  down  upon  others  less  gifted.  It 
causes  irritability. 

A man’s  manner  of  giving  explanations  is  a 
£ood  criterion  of  his  abilities  ; inferior  abilities 
never  can  give  a concise,  clear,  and  strong  ex- 
planation. A man  of  first  rate  talents  will 
make  another  comprehend  his  meaning  with  in- 
hiiitely  more  ease  than  a flowing  rhetorician. 
Few  people  explain  themselves  well  ; not  that 
the  human  mind  is  inadequate  to  the  task,  but 
few  minds  are  in  the  habit  of  honestly  and  expe- 
ditiously giving  their  ideas.  When  people 
argue,  it  is  more  lor  the  sake  of  teaching  than 
learning.  Nay,  so  fearful  are  they  of  being 

F 5 
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forced  to  learn,  that  they  as  often  try  to  confuse 
the  subject  as  to  elucidate  it.  Men  who  study 
logic,  and  who  are  obliged  U>  argue  scienti- 
fically, are  generally  able  to  explain  themselves 
with  tolerable  success  ; so  would  the  rest  of 
mankind  if  they  really  and  diligently  pursued 
the  truth  instead  of  pursuing  the  argument. 

Wit  is  the  last  and  lowest  species  of  talents. 
It  is  opposite  to  judgment,  which  consists  in  com- 
paring ideas  together,  so  as  to  find  harmonies  ; 
whereas  wit  is  that  superficial  combination  of 
ideas,  which,  without  penetrating  into  the  inter- 
nal essence,  points  out  incongruities.  Both 
will  desert  these  offices  for  the  reverse,  but  the 
nature  and  general  tendency  is  what  is  described 
above. 

Wit  divides  and  separates  ; it  never  connects 
or  forms  a system,  never  explains,  never  de- 
fines. It  is  an  enemy  to  congruity,  and  cannot 
easily  subsist  in  a mind  where  there  is  much  or- 
der, that  is,  judgment.  A man  who  suft’ers 
wit  to  prevail  over  him,  shines  at  his  own  ex- 
pence; he  may  be  able  to  dazzle  a company, 
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but  he  will  never  convince  one  ; he  will  leave 
no  impression^  He  employs  no  reason,  and 
therefore  reason  is  not  reached.  Should  he 
have  originally  possessed  that  superior  strength 
and  clearness  necessary  to  argument,  the  conti- 
nual indulgence  of  wit  will  weaken  and  detach 
his  train  of  thinking;  and  he  will  find  himself 
less  inclined  to  enter  the  broad  field  of  investi- 
gation, than  to  make  desultory  allusions  and 
inuendos. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
wit ; it  certainly  promotes  a cheerful  disposi- 
tion, whilst  too  much  reasoning  saddens  the 
temper.  As  wit  is  the  absence  of  thought,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  most  of  it  amongst  the 
thoughtless  ; and  if  so,  soldiers  and  sailors  par- 
ticularly ought  to  abound  in  wit ; and  from  a 
physician,  a clergyman,  or  a minister  of  state, 
one  would  not  look  for  much.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  a gay,  a careless  humour,  seasoned 
by  lively  sallies,  smooths  the  roughness  of  the 
soldier,  and  gilds  his  horrors.  But  the  same 
vivacity  we  justly  admire  in  him  would  disgust. 
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if  affected  by  a statesman.  The  statesman 
ought  to  convince  us,  not  to  amusce.  He  should 
not  deign  to  be  witty.  Nothing  can  be  more 
out  of  place  than  witticisms  in  the  senate  : it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a meeting  to  enter  upon 
the  solemnity  of  business  (which  is  to  stand  be- 
fore the  w'orld,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
may  descend  to  the  remotest  posterity)  with  the 
boyish  frivolity  of  w'it.  That  humanity  which 
every  patriot  ought  to  feel  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  that  diffidence  of  his  own  judgment 
of  that  good,  which  every  human  being  ought 
to  feel,  call  aloud  for  gravity,  and  will  not  bear 
that  the  interest  of  millions  should  be  made  a 
play-lhing  of.  Some  striking  occurrences  there 
may  be,  when  human  nature  is  moved  by  an  im- 
pulse ; for  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  more  than 
human  nature  even  from  senators ; an  occa- 
sional sally  may  break  in  upon  that  sobriety 
which  ought  to  be  the  predominant  character. 

The  low'er  class  address  each  other  with  a 
coarse  raillery  and  strong  untutored  wit  not 
unfavourable  to  the  understanding,  because  they 
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are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  wander  in  ab- 
stract ideas,  but  they  seize  upon  facts  ; hence 
wit  in  them  becomes  shrewdness. 

Wit  is  a knack  which  may  be  readily  ac- 
quired by  habit.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  those  \vho  are  continually  aiming  at  it, 
amongst  a thousand  vapidities,  to  hit  off  two  or 
three  good  things  in  the  course  of  a day  ; to 
obtain  which,  however,  they  reduce  their  whole 
brain  to  a miserable  jingle,  and  are  sure  of 
never  arriving  at  any  thing  great. 

The  reasoning  faculty  is  best  worth  cultivat- 
ing, both  to  the  witty  and  the  wise.  The  wise 
it  will  make  still  wiser,  and  the  witty  it  will 
make  wise.  If  a man  is  naturally  witty,  the 
quickness  of  his  ideas  may  give  him  some  ad- 
vantage in  apprehending  character,  for  instance  ; 
but  to  study  wit  is  to  exhaust  and  weaken  the 
understanding,  and  to  sacrifice  Judgment. 

As  to  memory  and  retention,  they  are  too 
passive  to  form  any  striking  character.  They 
have,  however,  much  silent  influence,  and  distin- 
guish those  they  adorn  above  the  vulgar,  par- 
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ticularly  the  former.  Whenever  you  meet  with 
a strong  memory,  be  assured  the  mind  it  en- 
riches is  not  an  ordinary  one. 

It  is  a great  consolation  and  stimulus  to  man 
to  reflect  that  his  faculties  maybe  so  much  im- 
proved by  study.  Memory  may  be  incon- 
ceivably strengthened,  nay  almost  created  by 
exercise.  Judgment  may  be  acquired  and 
greatly  increased  by  just  reasoning,  patient  ob- 
servation, and  subduing  the  passions.  Along 
M'ith  this  come  all  the  geometrical  proportions, 
harmonies  of  sound  and  colour,  &c.  virtue  and 
intellect. 

Were  education  equally  bestowed  on  all,  the 
difference  between  men’s  understandings  would 
melt  into  very  insensible  shades ; but  when 
a man  can  prate  away,  or  when  he  has  hit  off  a 
new  conceit,  he  is  very  apt  to  think  himself  far 
above  the  herd  ; and  they  are  very  apt  to  believe 
it,  because  they  are  unused  to  criticise.  The 
avocations  of  life  interrupt  the  thinking  faculty 
in  the  low  er  classes  of  the  community,  and  render 
them  unconscious  of  the  hidden  treasure  they 
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possess.  Gray  beautifully -seizes  this  idea  in 
his  incomparable  elegy  in  a .country  church- 
yard. There  may  have  been  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  since  the  creation  that  have  excelled 
mankind,  but  it  is  every  way  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  stature  of  the  understanding  is  as 
much  upon  a par  as  the  stature  of  the  body. 

The  man  of  education,  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  beholds  the  mechanical  clown 
at  an  immense  distance,  as  he  believes,  below 
himself : nor  is  he  aware  that  nature  has 
placed  so  small  a separation,  perhaps  none  at 
all,  between  them.  Every  tact  of  nature  re- 
sides unimpaired  with  the  vulgar.  In  public 
exhibitions  their  voice  always  decides,  and  that 
with  unerring  correctness.  It  is  even  proverbial 
that  truth  resides  with  the  many.  A man  may 
refine  and  instruct,  and  educate  till  he  has  lost 
all  feeling  and  relish  for  nature  ; but  she  retains 
undivided  empire  over  the  vulgar,  who  always 
recognise  her  with  true  aim  the  moment  she  is 
presented  before  them  $ they  can  find  out  any 
deviations  from  her  too,  for  the  same  reason. 
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with  much  more  sensitive  quickness  than  those 
whom  academic  lore  has  long  estranged  from 
her  view. 

In  savage  wilds  unblest  by  thoughtful  aid 
The  intellects  their  faintest  lustre  shed  : 

Whilst  from  the  civiliz’d,  with  thought  intense, 

Spring  arts  and  sciences,  the  pride  of  sense. 

But  nature,  just  to  all  her  children  dear. 

Gifts  them  at  first  with  almost  equal  care. 

Collision  strikes  the  blaze  which  rests  supine ; 

’Tis  care  which  makes  the  human  thought  divine. 
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VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 


Virtue  is  tlie  glory,  and  vice  the  disgrace  of  mankind. 

SoCRATE*. 

o F these  man  is  apt  to  conceive  very  arbitrary 
notions,  and,  instead  of  estimating  by  the  ge- 
neral standard  of  right,  to  compare  them  with 
his  own  particular  interests,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  affected,  to  pronounce  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  Thus  an  action  is  a crime  in  one 
country  which  is  none  at  all  in  another.  In  the 
East  Indies  a man  may  marry  as  many  wives  as 
he  pleases ; here  he  would  be  detested  as  a 
monster.  In  Greece  brothers  and  sisters  might 
marry  ; here  they  w ould  revolt  at  the  idea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  general  standard  of 
right  is  not  injured  by  this  variation,  for  that  the 
standard  is  not  limited  to  facts,  but  to  what  is 
sacred  in  the  particular  country  of  w hich  you 
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are  a member.  There  is  more  sophistry  than 
truth  in  this  ; how  can  that  be  a general 
standard  which  is  to  vary  with  every  place  ? 
There  is  nothing  general  in  it  except  the  princi- 
ple of  obedience  ; and  from  that  very  circum- 
stance a further  development  of  the  internal 
notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found. 

Obedience  is  invariably  useful  to  all  govern- 
ments, at  all  times  ; in  short,  none  can  subsist 
without  it;  therefore  mankind  concur  in  a ge- 
neral sentiment  of  its  propriety,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  virtue.  In  general  you  will 
find  those  virtues  that  are  virtues  by  the  univer- 
sal suffrage  of  mankind,  are  such  as  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  of  society ; that  is,  it  is 
self-interest  and  self-preservation  which  direct 
the  moral  sense  : when  that  is  uninjured, 
actions  are  arbitrarily,  or  perhaps  indifferently 
considered;  when  that  is  attacked,  as  it  is 
a case  which  includes  mankind  at  large,  all  na- 
tions are  serious  and  earnest  in  their  decisions 
of  virtue  and  vice.  As  for  instance,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  eastern  countries  abounds  in 
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females  ; it  is  no  inconvenience  therefore  for 
one  man  to  engross  many ; but  iri  Europe, 
where  the  men  are  more  numerous,  it  would 
produce  the  utmost  disorder,  and  therefore  it  is 
abhorred  as  a crime. 

Again  ; dissimulation  is  a thing  particularly 
grating  to  the  pride  of  human  nature  ; it  is  a 
strong  tacit  reflection  on  the  penetration  of  the 
party  duped,  and  a palpable  assumption  of  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  the  impostor ; both 
mortifying  circumstances  to  poor  human  nature. 
As  this  is  a general  case,  all  mankind  agree  in 
their  sentiments  on  it ; all  find  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  it,  and  therefore  the  general  voice  has 
long  stamped  it  with  distinguished  opprobium. 

What  is  the  inference  of  all  this  ? Have  man- 
kind no  moral  notion  f or  is  virtue  and  vice  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion.'*  God  forbid ! whatever 
leads  to  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  the  preservation 
of  harmony,  love,  and  peace,  is  virtue.  Con- 
formity to  the  particular  maxims  of  the  country 
we  inhabit  is  virtue  too,  of  a more  local  and  li- 
mited description.  And  whatever  tends  v to 
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disorder,  injury,  and  anarchy,  is  vice  ; it  is 
vice  too  to  rebel  against  the  ordinances  of  the 
country  whose  protection  we  enjoy. 

Love,  peace,  and  harmony  are  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  creation  ; and  therefore  in  calling 
these  principles  virtue,  we  borrow  our  standard 
of  morality  from  the  Deity  himself ; disorder, 
injury,  and  anarchy,  are  the  dissolution  of  the 
creation  ; and  in  making  these  vices  we  act  upon 
the  same  principle.  The  use  of  this  distinction 
is  to  consider  those  principles  as  virtues  which 
are  such,  and  reduce  those  discretions  to  their 
due  consideration  which  are  the  result  of  moral 
convenience,  and  which  are  liable  to  vary  with 
the  varying  exigencies  of  different  countries. 

Perhaps  love,  peace,  and  harmony  may  be 
best  conserved  by  some  violent  exertion  and  par- 
tial injury  ; still,  if  it  has  the  good  of  the  whole 
in  view,  it  is  virtue. 

To  see  virtue  in  a clear  light,  we  should  di- 
vest ourselves  of  all  particular  relation  to  her, 
and  consider  only  the  glory  oi  God  as  connected 
with  her,  and  how  we  shall  be  affected  by  her 
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in  that  future  state,  when  all  earthly  interests 
shall  be  cleared  away.  But  the  jund)le  of 
eternal  and  temporal  relations,  of  local  and  ge- 
neral virtues,  has  so  warped  man’s  moral  notion 
of  things,  that  he  is  very  apt  to  make  himself  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  binding  inte- 
rest round  conscience,  to  lose  that  serenity  in 
asserting  the  cause  of  virtue  whidh  she  incul- 
cates as  her  iirst  and  last  duty  ; which  is  her 
essence,  and  without  which  she  is  not. 

Though  difPrent  laws  confine  with  difPrent  chains 
The  crimes  of  mortals  in  their  useful  pains, 

And  here  condemn  what  there  they  freely  grant, 

Yetstill  an  inward  voice  in  all  they  plant, 

Which  marks  some  boundaries  to  virtue’s  road, 

And  bids  man  recollect  there  is  a God. 

If  each  then  acts  as  conscience  bids  him  best. 

He’ll  die  with  confidence  of  peaceful  re»t. 


DISSIMULATION. 


With  eyes  half  clos’d,  and  filmy  garments  clad, 

She  creeps  behind  ; still  watchful  in  the  dark. 

Her  poniard  hid  beneath  her  mantle  black. 

Murders  when  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  are  veil’d. 

TThe  present  construction  of  society  leads 
every  one  more  or  les.s  into  the  practice  of  this 
passion.  The  most  candid  characters,  who 
value  themselves  most  on  their  openness,  and 
who  delight  in  indulging  their  real  sentiments, 
often  fall  into  it  unawares  and  unknown  to 
themselves,  in  merely  endeavouring  to  conform 
to  the  customs  of  society.  Yet  nothing  is  so 
open  to  the  detection  of  others.  ^In  fact,  it  re- 
quires but  a slender  capacity  to  penetrate  the 
thin  veil  of  dissimulation,  provided  the  ob- 
server’s own  passions  are  perfectly  cool ; but 
when  personal  interest  is  involved,  few  persons 
have  much  leisure  for  investigation. 
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It  is  easy  enough  to  deceive  by  a particular 
plan  or  scheme,  but  not  one  in  a thousand  is 
imposed  upon  by  a systematic  affectation  of 
character.  Beyond  a doubt  dissimulation  is 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Providence  has 
not  left  the  affairs  of  this  world  so  much  in  the 
power  of  mortals  as  to  be  warped  at  their  plea- 
sure with  impunity.  Whenever  they  attempt 
to  accomplish  any  purpose  by  falsehood,  they 
may  rest  assured  they  encounter  the  w’hole 
stream  of  infinite  order  and  omniscient  de- 
sign. 

Man  deceives,  obtains  a particular  purpose 
by  a train  of  stratagems,  and  fancies  he  has  ar- 
rested fate  : but  he  comprehends  not  that  Pro- 
vidence included  his  very  wiles  in  its  plan,  and 
that  however  brilliant  his  success  may  be,  he  is 
but  the  appointed  instrument  of  Heaven. 

Besides,  every  thing  was  framed  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  the  Omniscient,  with  such  exquisite 
harmony,  that  not  an  atom  in  the  whole  creation 
is  superfluous  ; and  can  we  suppose  the  moral 
world  is  neglected,  or  that  he  who  balances  the 
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universe  will  leave  events  to  chance  ? The  ap- 
pointed duplicity  of  man  hangs  on  so  many 
threads,  that  he  cannot  escape  them  all.  A final 
development  will  sooner  or  later  discover  it, 
that  Providence  may  be  ruler,  and  not  man. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not  Providence 
who  is  deceived,  but  only  man  ; but  since  de- 
ception is  an  attempt  to  superinduce  human 
plans  upon  the  plans  of  Providence,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  cannot  endure  ; and  whoever 
will  try  himself  to  recollect  the  surprising  deve- 
lopment of  hidden  actions  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed, will  believe  it. 

When  every  thing  is  transacted  openly,  the 
regular  order  of  affairs  is  perfect.  Dissimulation 
intercepts  that  order,  and  would  introduce  some- 
thing human  into  that  which  is  divine  ; but  what 
is  heterogeneous  cannot  produce  harmony  ; and 
every  one  feels  the  discord.  This  is  the  cause 
why  dissimulation  requires  such  transcendant 
talents,  and  why,  in  spite  of  them,  it  is  finally 
detected  : for  the  eteraal  chain  of  the  designs  of 
Providence  cannot  be  intercepted  by  us  ; and 
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therefore  whenever  we  would  add  or  di- 
minish any  thing  in  it,  that  is,  whenever  we  at- 
tempt to  warp  truth,  wounded  nature  cries 
against  us,  and  in  the  vindication  of  her  wrongs 
will  surely  accomplish  our  exposure. 

The  finite  capacity  of  man  knows  not  that 
every  time  he  attempts  the  least  violation  of 
truth,  he  attacks  the  whole  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  it  is  Providence  in  all  its  omnis- 
cience that  brings  him  to  detection  : Provi- 
dence orders  every  thing  by  its  own  immutable 
wisdom  ; can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  effacing  its 
designs  f 

Most  men  conform  their  natural  bias  to  the 
established  modes  and  customs  of  society, which 
is  an  act  of  civilization  ; but  some  superadd  to 
conformity  an  enthusiasm  for  certain  parties  and 
opinions.  Strong  passions  and  weak  intellects 
betray  some  men  into  this  as  the  tools  of 
others  ; but  whenever  it  is  found  in  a man  de- 
pendant on  the  world,  his  sincerity  and  probity 
are  much  to  be  suspected,  particularly  if  the 
man  be  shrewd. 

e 


VOL.  I. 
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We  do  not  recollect  whose  saying  it  was,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  a place  here  : Be  upon  your 

guard  against  all  men ; but  if  you  meet  with 
one  who  has  an  unusual  religious  sanctity,  be 
ten  times  more  guarded.” 

Most  men’s  conviction  of  virtue  is  superior 
to  their  practice ; and  so  sensible  are  they  of 
the  becoming  aspect  which  virtue  bears,  that 
they  endeavour  to  assume  her  semblance  when 
they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  possessing  her 
in  reality,  which  is  a general  source  of  dissimu- 
lation that  extends  its  ramifications  into  the 
most  trifling  and  indifferent  actions  ; for  if  it 
were  not  for  the  prevailing  wish  of  appearing 
amiable,  what  would  become  of  poor  civility  ? 

Dissimulation  is  of  two  kinds;  that  which  we 
practise  upon  others,  and  that  which  we  prac- 
tise upon  ourselves  ; the  latter  of  w hich  is  far 
more  subtile  and  dangerous.  Whenever  we 
seek  to  justify  to  our  own  reflections  some 
action  for  which  they  promptly  condemn  us, 
we  are  self-deceivers. 

When  you  hear  a person  openly  acknow  ledge 
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a vice,  and,  calling  it  a vice,  blame  himself,  and 
yet  own  that  he  is  guilty,  beware  of  giving  that 
person  credit  for  candour.  There  is  not  a 
meaner  or  more  audacious  attempt  to  swindle 
praise  he  is  conscious  of  not  meriting  than  this. 
It  arises  not  from  any  openness  or  candour,  but 
from  the  gluttonous  desire  of  being  admired  for 
virtue  and  gratitude  by  the  indulgence  of  vice  at 
the  same  time  This  is  one  of  the  dissimula- 
tions we  practise  upon  ourselves. 

Sensible  that  the  vice  itself  must  meet  the 
disapprobation  of  every  one,  the  obdurated 
culprit,  resolved  not  to  part  vvith  it,  seeks  tojus- 
tify  it ; and  not  being  able  to  do  this  in  a direct 
manner  (for  who  can  directly  mistake  vice  for 
virtue  ?),  endeavours  to  cover  it  over  with 
another  virtue,  and,  with  a charming  candour,  as 
he  imagines,  bereaves  censure  of  its  severity  by 
the  facile,  open,  guileless  sweetness  of  his  con- 
fession. But  were  it  the  sincerity  of  real  con- 
viction, he  would  endeavour  to  amend.  Real 
conviction  always  brings  repentance,  and  re- 
pentance always  brings  humility,  which  pro- 
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duces  a seriousness  very  difl’erent  from  the  gay, 
impudent,  thoughtless  ease  with  which  such  af- 
fected confessions  are  made. 

Confession  without  real  conviction  is  nothing 
but  an  open  avowal  of  the  choice  of  vice,  and  is 
an  atrocity  greater  than  the  vice  itself.  If  any 
one  would  really  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  can- 
dour, let  him  do  it  where  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
ward, but  rather  a risk  of  detriment.  Should 
his  superior  ask  his  real  opinion  of  his  hobby- 
horse, and  should  he  candidly  acknowledge  he 
did  not  admire  it,  he  then  would  merit  the 
praise  of  candour  ; but  if  his  affected  openness 
is  only  to  conduct  to  his  eventual  glory,  it  is 
selfishness  under  a borrowed  veil. 

Candour,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  must  lead  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  person,  or  his  submis- 
sion at  least,  or  it  is  no  candour,  but  the  most 
artful  self-interest ; so  that  tojudge  of  a person’s 
sincerity  when  lie  makes  any  candid  avowals, 
you  have  only  to  weigh  whether  they  reflect 
more  credit  on  his  said  candour,  or  discredit  on 
his  vice  ; whether  they  lead  to  any  humiliation, 
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and  also  whether  he  persists  in  the  thing  he 
acknowledges  to  be  wrong;  or  if  it  be  of  a 
single  action,  whether  he  endeavours  to  repair 
the  damage  he  did  by  it. 

All  boasting  is  imposition,  and  consequently 
dissimulation.  A man  who  boasts  injures  his 
own  understanding.  He  suffers  the  wish  to  ap- 
pear greater  than  he  is  to  delude  his  judgment 
into  the  belief  that  he  really-  does  appear 
so  ; by  neglecting  to  observe  the  thoughts  of 
others,  he  loses  his  discernment ; aiid  while  he 
attempts  to  impose  upon  mankind,  greatly  im- 
poses upon  himself;  for  beginning  with  a desire 
to  be  thought  so  and  so,  he  ends  with  believing 
it  himself; 'for  it  is  a natural  progress  of  the 
human  mind  to  imbibe  a considerable  portion 
of  whatever  it  adopts  with  earnestness.  Long 
continued  hypocrisy  usually  ends  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

There  is  a species  of  dissimulation  which 
belongs  to  men  of  consummate  prudence.  Far 
from  arising  from  want  of  candour,  it  results 
more  from  the  head  than  the  heart,  and  is  the 
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consequence  of  experience  and  reflection.  It 
is  that  necessary  caution  with  which  a man  who 
knows  the  world  conducts  his  affairs,  and 
which  prompts  him  to  wrap  himself  in  reserve 
till  he  has  penetrated  others.  It  differs  from 
mere  reserve  ; for  though  it  maintains  a strict 
retirement  of  sentiment,  it  yet  holds  an  active 
intercourse  to  obtain  the  sentiments  of  others. 
This  constitutes  prudence. 

The  additional  and  instant  smiles  which  most 
people  assume  at  the  sight  of  strangers  is  a cer- 
tain act  of  dissimulation ; though  such  is  the 
shallow  fondness  of  mankind,  that  they  gene- 
rally succeed  in  obtaining  the  good  opinion  they 
seek.  But  beneath  those  superficial  blandish- 
ments lie  selfishness,  insincerity,  coldness,  va- 
nity. We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  it  when 
treating  on  good  temper. 

It  is  certainly  very  possible  to  receive  a 
stranger  w ith  a glow’  of  cheerfulness,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  graciousness,  and  even  be  more 
amiable  for  it but  we  maintain  that  such  a de- 
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portment  is  tlie  result  of  education.  You  never 
will  find  it  in  a man  left  to  nature ; that  isj  in 
fact,  it  is  an  act  of  the  world,  and  is  not  at  all 
to  be  considered  as  any  real  benevolence. 
How  should  benevolence  arise  where  merit  is 
unknown,  and  the  total  want  of  intercourse  has 
occasioned  no  reciprocal  kindness  ? W'ere  all 
mankind  invariably  estimable,  such  spontaneous 
benevolence  might  be  real,  because  man  and 
virtue  would  then  be  synonimous  ideas  ; but  as 
the  reverse  is  impressed  upon  every  one’s  con- 
viction, all  that  a smiling  stranger  can  lay  claim 
to  is  good  manners. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to 
endeavour  to  hide  their  own  faults  by  violently 
magnifying  those  of  others  ; but  this  is  a vulgar 
piece  of  dissimulation  which  the  vulgar  them- 
selves can  easily  see  through.  It  is  a more  re- 
fined piece  of  hypocrisy  to  pretend  to  praise  a 
person  for  merit  in  which  the  whole  world 
knows  him  to  be  deficient. 

Whenever  any  one  adopts  any  public  opi- 
nion, or  party,  or  pursuit,  with  extravagant 
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vehemence,  lie  may  fairly  be  suspected  of  dis- 
simulation ; nor  can  he  exculpate  his  integrity 
but  at  the  ex  pence  of  his  intellects  ; for  ex- 
travagence  must  be  either  duplicity  or  folly. 
When  a man’s  circumstances  are  below  those  * 
he  flatters,  it  is  probable  that  duplicity  is  the 
cause  of  his  zeal. 

Having  given  some  hints  how  dissimulation 
may  be  discerned,  w'e  shall  examine  its  moral 
quality.  Dissimulation,  to  vulgar  apprehension, 
implies  strongly  the  idea  of  moral  deformity; 
but  that  is  far  from  being  always  an  inevitable 
attendant.  A civilized  and  refined  character 
has  always  more  or  less  dissimulation ; that  is, 
hiding  the  real  intention  and  sentiment,  and 
even  assuming  different  ones  ; yet  the  bene- 
volence of  such  a person  may  remain  uncor- 
rupted, and  his  apparent  want  of  candour  may 
arise  from  his  being  superior  to  those  with 
whom  he  converses,  which  makes  him  tliink  it 
would  be  some  degradation  to  act  upon 
equal  terms.  Prudence  too  frequently  enjoins 
it. 
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The  reason  why  society  at  large  regard  it 
with  such  signal  horror  is,  that  the.  pride  of  the 
human  heart  is  peculiarly  hurt  at  the  idea  of 
being  made  its  dupe  ; besides,  general  safety  is 
threatened  by  it,  therefore  self-preservation 
will  not  tolerate  it.  These  are  the  motives  that 
most  powerfully  rouse  the  vengeance  of  man- 
kind ; though  how  its  internal  turpitude  can 
be  proved  to  be  superior  to  that  of  many 
vices  that  escape  so  severe  a censure,  we  are  at 
a loss  to  understand. 

If  human  happiness  be  made  the  criterion  of 
virtue,  it  certainly  is  a very  great  crime,  as  it 
infringes  materially  upon  that ; but  if  we  allow 
another  standard  of  purity  to  consist  in  a general 
reference  to  the  eternal  glory  of  God,  we  may 
perhaps  perceive  that  dissimulation  is  far  from 
being  highest  in  the  scale  of  iniquity.  Not 
that  these  remarks  are  suggested  as  an  excuse 
for  a crime,  but  only  to  teach  mankind  not  to 
mingle  their  own  peculiar  feelings  and  interests' 
in  their  moral  notions. 
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So  many  distinctions  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  human  character,  and  so  many  shades  in 
the  same  passion,  that  well  may  it  be  said,  that, 
to  attain  a knowledge  of  the  whole  creation,  you 
must  begin  w'ith  the  study  of  atoms ; for  he 
W'ho  comprehends  only  the  outlines  in  the 
picture  of  man  may  w'lite  very  good  reflections, 
but  he  will  leave  out  all  those  tints  that  make  up  - 
the  living  intercourse,  and  while  he  reasons  at 
large,  will  be  perpetually  surprised  at  particular 
instances  ; while  a delicate  observer  seizes 
those  minute  but  precious  circumstances  that 
connect  the  whole  together,  and  prepare  him 
for  the  development,  and  even  the  anticipation 
of  particular  instances.  For  man  acts  not  for- 
tuitously. The  most  thoughtless  are  bound  in 
the  immense  chain  that  links  us  all ; and,  after  all, 
their  carelessness  cannot  escape  the  eternal 
sympathy  that  was  pre-ordained.  Therefore  in 
the  wildest  eccentricity  look  for  some  chain  of 
dependance  by  which  they  hang  connected  in 
the  grand  design,  which  keeps  them  in  their 
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place  whether  they  will  or  not ; and  by  which 
you  may  trace  their  characteristic,  relation,  and 
subserviency.  This  will  also  lead  to  the  disco- 
very of  their  own  rules  and  laws. 

% 

When  fiends  destro}'ed  the  innocence  of  man, 
Dissimulation’s  direful  reign  began. 

In  deepest  veil,  and  mantle  dark  as  night. 

She  hides  her  form,  uncomely  to  the  sight  : 

A rosy  garland  in  her  hand  she  bears. 

Whose  fragrance  blesses,  whilst  the  thorn  still  tears. 

For  ever  watchful  of  the  fated  hour, 

She  smiles,  and  wounds,  and  kills  with  sweetest  power. 
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Reserve  is  the  concealment  of  the  soul. 

Hutchinson. 

IReserve  is  one  of  those  indubitable  cha- 
racters which  no  one  can  mistake.  It  only  re- 
mains to  discriminate  the  motive  from  which 
it  may  arise,  which  may  be  either  timidity,  an 
unsociable,  or  a proud  disposition  ; and  to  in- 
vestigate its  influences  on  the  character,  and 
with  what  sort  of  passions  it  is  connected. 

Though  all  reserve  carries  at  first  the  air  of 
pride,  it  certainly  does  not  require  a world  of 
penetration  to  discover  whether  it  is  that  passion 
or  timidity  that  lurks  in  the  heart.  In  youth 
the  reserve  of  timidity  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  a downcast  look,  which,  when  raised, 
rather  supplicates  than  repulses. 

Yet  though  originally  this  trait  is  almost  al- 
ways combined  with  a virtuous  disposition,  its 
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effect,  as  life  advances,  is  to  chill  the  social  pro- 
pensities, and  render  the  character  gloomy  and 
austere  ; and  even  in  its  first  and  best  state 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  wins  favour.  Man- 
kind must  be  struck  with  something  that  is  ap- 
parent. They  do  not  want  to  dig  in  a mine  ; 
they  would  rather  gather  the  flowers  that  grow 
on  the  surface.  Individuals  may  do  justice  to 
timidity,  and  such  a man  may  have  his  friends  ; 
but  the  multitude  will  always  pass  him  over, 
and  he  will  never  have  his  admirers. 

The  abstract  idea  of  timid  reserve  has  some- 
thing amiable  in  it ; and  you  fancy  you  would 
be  prepossessed  by  the  person  who  labours 
under  this  infirmity,  but  the  reality  does  not  cor- 
respond. There  is  nothing  engaging  in  the  ad- 
dress checked  and  half  obliterated  by  the  feeble 
efforts  of  bashfulness.  Nothing  impassioned, 
full,  and  perfect  comes  from  such  a person, 
therefore  he  never  reaches  the  heart.  The  ut- 
most tribute  his  abortive  attempts  can  excite,  is 
a little  compassion.  Nor  is  the  character  of 
this  unfortunate  individual  more  attractive. 
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What  is  the  soul  of  human  intercourse  ? reci- 
procity ; and  if  he  will  not  sustain  his  part,  is 
he  not  likely  to  produce  deformity  ? 

It  is  possible  for  a timid  character  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  benevolent  through  life  ; but  the  ten- 
dency of  timidity  is  to  deaden  the  feelings  and 
chill  benevolence.  The  timid  are  embarrassed  ; 
embarrassment  is  painful : on  repeatedly  expe- 
riencing this  uneasy  sensation,  they  contract  a 
disrelish  against  it.  The  natural  progress  of 
the  human  mind  is  to  contract  a disrelish  also 
for  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness,  viz.  company. 
Thus  the  timid  man  first  dislikes  his  own  em- 
barrassment, and  next  he  dislikes  society  ; thus 
misanthropy  is  produced,  and  he  often  ends 
with  being  selfish,  gloomy,  and  tyrannical  in  his 
own  house  ; because,  finding  himself  mortified 
and  disappointed  abroad,  he  endeavours  to 
make  himself  amends  where  he  dares. 

There  is  another  kind  of  reserve,  which  ori- 
ginates in  pride  ; but  this  is  easily  distinguished 
from  timidity,  because  the  person  fixes  on 
others  an  unabashed  regard,  though  he  will  not 
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communicate  with  them.  People  of  this 
description  will  sometimes  sit  and  sutFer  them- 
selves to  be  entertained  by  the  company,  occa- 
sionally feeding  their  exertions  with  yeses  and 
noes.  This  kind  of  reserve  often  passes  for  dig- 
nity in  people  of  rank,  and  for  sense  in  persons 
who  are  not ; but  in  truth  it  is  not  pronouncing 
too  hard  a sentence  to  say  that  those  who  prac- 
tice it  have  neither  virtue  to  feel  an  interest  in 
humanity,  or  sense  to  comprehend  its  im- 
portance. 

There  is  yet  another  species  of  reserve,  which 
belongs  to  cold  unsociable  dispositions.  People 
of  this  character  neither  communicate  nor  enter 
into  the  communications  of  others.  Feeling  a 
desert  within  themselves,  they  have  no  idea 
there  is  any  thing  more  engaging  in  others  ; 
therefore  there  is  no  attraction.  There  is  no 
bashfulness  in  this  reserve  ; it  is  never  em- 
barrassed, but  often  gives  a man  an  austere  and 
independent  air. 

Of  the  character  with  which  bashful  timidity 
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is  combined  we  have  already  said  something. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  though  timid  bashful- 
ness in  youth  is  honourable  to  the  heart,  it  is  not 
so  to  the  head.  If  a man  finds  his  intellects 
have  a general  advantage  over  others,  he  cannot 
avoid  being  conscious  of  it ; and  there  is  no 
possible  support  more  strong  and  invariable 
than  that.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  supe- 
rior abilities  cannot  be  bashful ; he  feels  so 
raised  above  those  he  appears  before,  that  he 
cannot  help  an  assurance  that  is  in  much  more 
danger  of  carrying  him  too  far  than  of  leaving 
him  short. 

When  you  see  any  one  remarkably  shy  and 
embarrassed,  unless  he  be  under  sixteen,  you 
may  conclude  his  abilities  to  be  of  a very  mo- 
derate description;  though  certainly  man,  in  his 
aberrations,  will  once  in  ten  thousand  instances 
exhibit  eminent  abilities  overshadowed  by  this 
infirmity  ; yet  these  are  men  who  have  not 
seen  much  of  life,  for  if  a man  has  repeated  op- 
portunities of  wrestling  with  the  intellects  of 
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Others,  and  finds  his  own  superiority,  he  cannot 
avoid  imbibing  confidence  superior  to  the  brow 
of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  very  sensible,  and  not 
to  be  conscious  of  it  ; for  sense  is  compari- 
son ; and  it  is  not  in  nature  or  in  truth  for  men  to 
be  able  to  compare  every  thing  in  the  creation 
but  their  own  station  in  the  general  scale  : the 
general  perspicuity  and  accuracy  which  enable 
them  to  appretiate  every  other  relation  and  de- 
gree infallibly  teaches  them  the  relative  degrees 
between  themselves  and  other  men  ; and  if 
they  “ bear  their  faculties  meekly,”  you  must 
give  them  credit  for  urbanity ; for  uncon- 
scious superiority  in  a man  who  converses  wirfi 
the  world  is  a moonlight  chimera.  It  is  true 
that  real  wisdom  is  for  ever  removed  from  va- 
nity ; but  it  furnishes  an  inextinguishable  source 
of  confidence  ; and  this  distinction  is  per- 
fectly just.  . ’ 

To  be  sure  Demosthenes  was  confounded  at 
the  presence  of  Philip  ; and  those  abilities 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  command  the 
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Athenian  senate,  sunk  into  silence  at  the  supe- 
rior readiness  of  the  Mace  donian  ; but  partial 
instances  are  no  general  rule  ; besides,  it  was 
not  abilities  sinking  out  of  mere  bashfulness, 
but  shrinking  from  a contest  with  still  superior 
abilities. 

Timid  reserve  is  unfavourable  to  the  intellects, 
and  also  to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual. 

As  to  proud  reserve,  it  may  be  found  in  men 
of  very  bright  talents,  but  solid  sense  is  rather 
adverse  to  such  a sentiment;  for  those  v\ho  are 
accustomed  to  compare,  weigh,  and  deduct, 
will  not  be  much  inclined  to  a passion  which 
begins  and  ends  by  shutting  out  truth  ; for 
truth  brings  us  all  too  near  upon  a level  to 
allow  any  one  to  imbibe  inordinate  presump- 
tion. If  a man  of  a geometrical  mind  was  na- 
turally proud,  the  exercise  of  reasoning  would 
tend  to  correct  it  ; for  every  step  of  reason 
brings  us  to  the  discovery  of  our  common 
frailty. 

Very  considerable  abilities,  however,  maybe 
found  united  to  proud  reserve  ; but  the  pride  of 
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such  a person  had  been  greater  if  his  under- 
standing had  been  less.  Proud  reserve  is  de- 
cidedly unfavourable  to  the  temper,  and  in 
some  degree  to  the  understanding  ; though  it  is 
favourable  to  observation  on  character.  Yet 
unamiable  as  it  is  to  others,  the  reserved  may 
fulfil  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  even 
mix  in  company  with  affability:  it  is  a cowardly 
disposition  that  only  shows  its  armour  to  inferiors. 

Unsociable  reserve  may  belong  to  a man  of 
the  first  mental  excellence  ; nay,  very  great  ge- 
nius is  peculiarly  liable  to  contract  it.  It  may 
also  be  met  wi  th  in  very  ordinary  capacities.  A 
mere  melancholic  temperament  will  produce 
it,' in  which  may  be  the  absence  of  every  thing 
eminent. 

It  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding,  by 
shutting  out  sources  of  information  ; it  is  also 
unfavourable  to  the  temper ; it  is  abstemious. 

Bashfulness  has  been  strongly  ascribed  to  the 
English  as  a national  characteristic.  Perhaps 
during  the  extremity  of  the  feudal  system,  when 
all  who  had  any  chance  of  possessing  any 
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manner  at  all  was  a few  barons,  and  when  there 
was  in  fact  no  society  to  awaken  urbanity,  it 
might  be  a prominent  feature.  But  if  it  was, 
there  has  since  then  been  a mighty  national 
change ; for  nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
that  the  higher  classes  of  the  present  English  are 
a very  lively  social  people,  richly  endowed  with 
many  continental  vices,  and  making  rapid  ad- 
vances to  foppery,  grimace,  bagatelle,  and 
every  Parisian  levity. 

The  haughty  mortal,  rob’d  in  state. 

May  take  reserve  for  folly’s  mate; 

1 o make  the  world  believe  there  lies 
A load  within  of  something  wise; 

But  candid  minds  such  art  disclaim. 

And  all  their  thoughts  directly  name; 

Proceeding  but  by  nature’s  plan. 

That  man’s  the  confidant  of  man. 


PRIDE, 


Pride  was  not  made  for  man ! 

Popi. 

TIThis  is  one  of  the  first  and  latest  impres- 
sions of  the  human  heart.  It  lurks  in  a thou- 
sand forms,  and  clings  and  reappears  in  the  re- 
motest stages  of  existence.  It  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  this  demon  to  wear  only  one  shape ; it 
can  as  well  feed  on  aflfected  humility  as  on  state  and 
grandeur ; and  when  these  are  placed  beyond  its 
reach,  seldom  fails  to  throw  on  them  an  inordi- 
nate contempt.  Insomuch,  that  when  you  see 
a man  studiously  despise  outward  show,  suspect 
it  to  be  beyond  his  attainment,  whilst  in  secret 
his  heart  is  sighing  after  it.  This  is  common 
to  vulgar  minds  ; for  you  will  frequently  observe 
people  of  dull  parts  and  disengenuous  minds  pre- 
tending to  despise  what  they  cannot  learn.  And 
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in  general  you  will  find  that  the  vulgar  have  ei- 
ther an  extravagant  admiration,  or  an  unjust 
contempt  for  whatever  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 

But  it  is  not  when  pride  enlists  yvith  flagrant 
propensities  that  M'e  are  at  a loss  how  to  judg^e 
of  it : it  is  the  most  dangerous  when  it  de- 
ceives us  in  the  garb  of  virtue  itself,  which  it 
often  has  the  artifice  to  wear.  It  mingles  with 
fortitude,  delicacy,  and  all  the  resisting  and 
retiring  passions,  except  bashfulness  and  real 
melancholy  ; therefore,  before  we  pique  our- 
selves upon  them,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
them  carefully. 

There  are  several  sentiments  which  are  vul- 
garly confounded  together  under  the  name  of 
pride  ; and  as  we  are  all  dust  and  ashes,  and 
frailty  and  corruption,  perhaps  whenever  we 
raise  our  head  it  is  pride,  though  disguised 
under  the  names  of  superiority  of  mind,  just  in- 
dignation, pi  oper  self- value,  &,c.  But  we  more 
particularly  speak  of  that  pride  w'hich  leads  to 
overweening  comparison  with  others,  and 
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which  is  distinguished  by  determined  obstinacy. 
This  passion  shews  itself  in  some  dispositions 
by  sullen  retirement  ; in  others  by  supercilious 
scorn  : in  all  it  is  inflexible  and  arrogant. 
Some  vapid  characters  indulge  their  pride  in  a 
general  contempt  for  society,  and  study  eccen- 
tricity, the  affectation  of  which  is  never  found 
in  an  humble  mind. 

Pride  is  of  that  versatile  quality,  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  every  temj^erainent.  It  resides 
with  the  sedate,  the  lively,  the  philosophic  ; and 
is  an  epidemia  from  which  no  constitution  is 
exempt.  Nay,  characters  that  in  general  exhi- 
bit the  greatest  appeal ance  of  humility  will  re- 
tain the  seeds  of  this  overspreading  weed,  and 
from  the  midst  of  meekness  suddenly  display  it  ; 
which  makes  Sterne’s  monk  so  natural  \\  hen  he 
attributes  to  him  “ the  hectic  of  a moment.’* 
But  though  a considerable  portion  of  getitleness 
can  exist  along  with  some  sparks  of  latent 
piide,  the  genuine  characteristic  of  the  latter  is 
harshness  as  far  as  it  extends.  It  hardens  and 
diminishes  the  mildness  of  the  temper.  It  is 
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never  mild  itself  in  the  mildest  mind  ; and  is  ge- 
nerally seen  in  positive  rude  characters — posi- 
tive is  here  opposed  to  negative. 

The  simple,  pure,  unmixed  sentiment  of 
pride  seldom  occurs  in  any  one ; because  that 
consists  in  the  exuberance  of  self-elation,  di- 
lating into  consciousness,  without  any  determi- 
nate circumstance  to  call  it  forth.  Pride  is  ge- 
nerally made  apparent  by  circumstance,  and  the 
circumstance  that  brings  it  into  action  is  fre- 
quently so  compound  as  to  raise  other  sensa- 
tions at  the  same  time  ; so  that  pride  becomes 
connected  and  blended  till  it  receives  another 
name,  and  often  another  idea  ; for  few  minds 
possess  force  sufficient  to  analyse  the  subject  of 
their  observations,  but  form  a judgment  on  the 
superfices  ; whence  many  actions  go  under  the 
name  of  delicacy  that  in  reality  originate  from 
pride.  It  would  be  a safe  rule  for  a man  to 
probe  himself  by,  to  examine  whether  his  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  have  any  tendency  tx> 
gratify  his  own  dignity  and  to  fortify  his  inde- 
pendence. 
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Pride  is  positive,  and  though  it  will  take  up 
its  abode  with  the  most  retiring,  and  will  unite 
with  temperance,  chastity,  and  all  the  cardinal , 
virtues,  yet  you  may  oftener  look  for  the  full 
and  sensual  qualities  along  with  it. 

Pride  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  under- 
standing, by  preventing  accuracy,  and  even  com- 
prehension. It  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
temper.  It  is  generally  found  with  weak  intel- 
lects, and  is  sensual. 


The  morbid  soul  enslav’d  by  pride 
With  its  own  happiness  does  chide  ; 

And  guarded  to  the  cheerfiil  face. 

The  playful  look,  the  careless  grace. 
With  bolts  and  bars,  and  locks  and  gates, 
Forg’d  by  itself,  in  prison  waits. 

Though  amplest  wealth  enlarge  his  plan, 
He  lives  and  dies  unknown  to  man. 
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With  boisterous  step  and  roughest  accent. 

He  boils  for  ever  like  the  restless  deep. 

Or  rolls  along  like  thunder  in  the  clouds; 

He  grasps  dominion  over  equals, 

And  lives  a short  uncertain  day  of  power. 

Amidst  rebellion’ s hurried  tumult. 

A.RROGANCE  is  of  a more  active  and  loqua- 
cious nature  than  pride.  Pride  may  long  exist 
in  great  force  without  being  detected  ; but  no 
one  can  pass  over  the  obvious  traces  of  arro- 
gance. It  is  much  less  complex  than  pride, 
^ and  generally  bears  its  own  unquestionable  in- 
signia, and  goes  by  its  own  name.  But  though 
the  possessors  of  it  occupy  but  a low  rank  in 
the  scale  of  the  creation,  they  are  commonly 
excessively  aspiring,  and  think  not  any  elevation 
beyond  their  deserts.  They  are  nuisances 
when  they  command,  and  sink  into  nothing 
when  they  serve. 
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The  activity  of  arrogance  is  more  glaring 
than  that  of  pride.  All  its  gratifications  are 
strongly  marked.  It  seizes  upon  none  but  ob-  , 
vious  objects  ; and  though  it  may  often  be  dis- 
guised in  servility,  whenever  it  does  break  forth 
it  is  with  indubitable  evidence. 

It  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding,  and 
also  to  the  temper.  It  is  sensual. 

The  coward’s  boast,  the  tyrant’s  hateful  rod. 

The  scourge  of  man,  and  mockery  of  God, 

The  pride  of  fools,  and  pity  of  the  wise. 

Is  arrogance,  with  broad  and  glaring  eyes. 

The  noble  soul  with  so  deform’d  a fiend 
Could  never  in  alliance  deign  to  blend; 

For  real  courage  still  to  mildness  turns, 

And  arrogance  in  coward’s  bosom  bums. 
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Apart  from  man,  with  mingling  never  blest. 

Scorning  creation ^and  the  works  of  God  ; 

Tarnish’d  with  jaundic’d  eyey  and  gangrene  breast, 

The  veriest  offal  of  the  foulest  toad  ; 

Grimace  distorts  the  supercilious  lip. 

Dishonest  falsehoods,  from  her  bosom  steal : 

In  vain  the  widow’s  orjjhans  round  her  weep,  n 
A stone  is  in  her  heart — she  cannot  feel. 

T^his  is  a stain  of  a still  deeper  dye.  It 
arises  from  the  absence  of  feeling  and  reflection. 
It  is  cold  and  indurated,  yet  neither  composed 
nor  strong.  Though  linked  with  insensibility, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  phlegm.  It  is  not  so 
grave  as  pride,  and  can  even  gratify  its  cruelty, 
for  it  delights  in  destroying,  in  the  mask  of  spor- 
tiveness. 

Persons  affected  by  this  passion  are  apt  to 
see  things  in  a deformed  point  of  view.  Pride 
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magnifies,  and  so  does  arrogance  ; but  superci- 
liousness distorts,  and  deprives  its  patient  of  the 
beautiful  harmony  and  fair  proportion  of  the 
creation.  It  presents  a man  with  nothing  but 
caricatures,  till,  from  the  habit  of  continually 
bending  his  thoughts  upon  these,  he  becomes 
incapable  of  perceiving  any  better.  The  song 
of  the  cottage,  the  smile  of  unadulterated 
youth,  tlie  serenity  of  contentment  are  to  him 
dark  night,  silent  and  void.  He  can  compre- 
hend nothing  but  the  laugh  of  the  hyena ; 
and  begins  and  ends  with  the  wolves  in  the 
desert. 

A very  sensible  man  may  do  a very  supercili- 
ous thing,  but  at  the  moment  he  does  it,  he  has 
parted  with  reflection.  And  this  observation 
w ill  do  for  all  the  bad  passions.  Supercilious- 
ness is  no  child  of  wisdom.  Though  a posi- 
tive quality,  it  will  agree  better  with  an  abste- 
mious man  than  with  a sensualist.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  is  an 
eftectual  barrier  to  all  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
flourishes  best  in  a shallow  understanding. 
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It  gratifies  itself  sometimes  in  sarcasms^ 
sometimes  in  grimaces,  sometimes  in  silence. 

I 

Seeking  proud  and  sole  dominion, 

But  with  merit  ill  adorn’d  j 
Supercilious,  vain  opinion 
Scorns,  and  is  for  ever  scorn’d. 

Objects  rise  m rude  distortion 
In  his  dire  disorder’d  views ; 

All  his  loves  are  drear  abortion ; 

Hatred  is  the  food  he  chews. 
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Distorted  spectre  of  an  empty  brain  ! 

Thou  hast  noplace  in  such  a world  as  this  : 

Clad  in  his  wants,  tlie  child  of  human  pain 
Must  woo  humility  with  holy  kiss. 

In  reality  there  is  nothing  contemptible. 
Every  object,  every  place,  every  reptile  teems 
with  the  grand  and  beautiful  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, and  affords  tii6^ contemplative  and  sober 
luiiiu  an  incentive  to  adoration  and  humility. 

He  whose  faculties  can  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  study  the  creation  must  necessarily 
feel  the  least  contempt.  That  sentiment  can 
only  exist  in  a superficial  mind,  incapable  of 
investigating  keenly,  or  comprehending  strongly. 
To  the  wise  all  things  are  awful  and  important; 
awfully  pure  or  awfully  impure,  and  important, 
as  the  least  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore  fills 
up  the  mighty  quantity  of  creation,  not  only 
making  this  planet  what  it  is,  but  holding  its  re- 
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lation  through  all  space,  by  keeping  the  balance 
of  this  planet  with  the  rest. 

Whoever  is  aware  of  the  stupendous  ca- 
tenation of  Providence,  will  find  contempt 
abashed,  and  without  a place  even  in  the  retreat 
of  a spider  or  the  track  of  a snail.  The  least 
is  necessary  to  the  greatest;  for  without  the 
contrast  of  the  least,  how  would  the  greatness  of 
the  great  be  apparent  ? Therefore  how  beautiful 
is  the  toad,  and  the  foot  of  the  toad,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  foot  of  the  toad  ! for  it  is  frorr> 
the  depth  of  such  ugliness  that  the  concave  of 
Heaven  Is  beautiful. 

Is  it  under  the  impression  of  reprobating  mo- 
ral depravity  that  we  seek  to  shelter  contempt? 
Know  that  the  most  vitiated  act  is  in  the  grand 
design  of  the  w'hole,  and  that  God  is  equally 
glorified  in  the  base  as  in  the  noble.  If  w'e  be- 
hold a man  delivered  over  to  mean  and  wicked 
ideas,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  our  own 
exemption  from  them,  and  to  regard  him  as  an 
object  of  commiseration  on  his  own  account, 
and  as  an  unfailing  instrument  of  glory  to  God, 
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whose  honour  cannot  vary,  but  is  sought  out 
among  all  such  as  fill  earth  and  Heaven.  The 
more  ignoble  the  object  before  thee,  the  more 
solemn  the  display  of  that  mercy  that  raised 
thee  above  that  object.  In  the  midst  of  con- 
tempt think  not  on  the  distance  between  thee 
and  the  contemptible,  but  on  the  distance  be- 
tween thee  and  the  Almighty,  who  made  and 
suffers  both. 

Vice,  conscious  of  her  own  deformity,  often 
puts. on  a mask.  Contempt  is  so  ugly  a mon- 
ster, that  he  often  conceals  his  hideousness 
under  a borrowed  garment,  and  under  pretence 
of  levelling  his  shafts  at  vice,  indulges  his  native 
malignity. 

The  religious  will  talk  in  the 'most  rancorous 
terms  of  their  contempt  and  detestation  of  the 
things  of  this  world  ; ti  ue  religion,  however, 
has  no  such  expressions.  If  the  heai  t is  intent 
on  religion,  it  is  also  intent  on  love,  and  pities 
and  laments  over  the  mistakes  and  corruptions  - 
of  others  ; as  our  Saviour  pitied  and  lamented 
over  us  all.  But  amongst  methodists  you  hear 
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of  nothing  but  their  disdain,  contempt,  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  vanities  of  life. 

The  human  mind  is  capable  of  astonishing 
efforts  of  ratiocination,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  reflect  but  little.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  this  general  want  of  reflec- 
tion that  terms  and  phrases  become  of  so  much 
importance.  Did  mankind  analyse  language, 
it  would  not  signify,  because  they  would  never 
mislead  the  ideas ; but  more  people  take  their 
ideas  from  language  than  their  language  from 
ideas : hence  contemptuous  expressions  are 
very  apt  to  produce  a contemptuous  mind  ; 
and  the  man  who  begins  with  fervent  piety, 
may  end  wuth  malignant  contempt. 

The  distance  between  us  and  our  Creator  is 
so  incomparably  greater  than  the  distance  be- 
tween us  in  our  noblest  moments,  and  the 
basest  in  their  most  ignoble,  that  when  we  ap- 
proach him  on  his  judgment-seat,  and  have  to 
make  up  that  sum  of  humility  with  which  we 
ought  to  appear  there,  we  shall  W'ish  all  our 
most  dignified  contempt  were  blotted  out. 
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Contempt  spreads  widest  in  the  emptiest 
minds.  It  arises  from  not  approaching  near 
enough  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  It  has 
a tendency  to  drive  us  to  a still  greater  dis- 
tance. It  belongs  to  an  unfeeling  heart.  No- 
thing very  generous  or  disinterested  can  be 
expected  from  it.  It  is  not  stupid  or  vulgar, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  You  will  meet  with  it 
most  in  thin,  light,  flexible,  irritable  tempera- 
ments, but  withal  cold  and  selfish.  Very  good 
characters  may  be  betrayed  into  its  momen- 
tary ebullitions,  but  at  those  moments  they  are 
not  good. 

It  is  unfavourable  to  the  understanding,  be- 
cause it  takes  a distorted,  false  view  of  things. 
It  is  a discordant  passion  that  leads  to  no  har- 
mony, and  consequently  must  be  for  ever 
distant  from  the  essence  of  truth,  which  dis- 
covers harmony  in  every  part  of  the  creation. 
It  warps  the  understanding  to  look  continually 
through  one  fixed  medium,  that  gives  its  own 
unvarying  tinge  to  whatever  it  contemplates.  It 
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is  the  ready  tool  of  sycophancy ; and  adulates 
without  shame  and  without  feeling.  It  is 
sensual. 

Contempt  displays  a gorpon’s  head, 

And  in  that  head  a poison’d  tooth. 

That  on  cadaverous  flesh  will  feed ; 

A dire  repast,  unclean,  and  loath. 

Then  on  the  blackest  blood  will  quaff 
Intemp’rafe  draughts  of  mad’ning  fumes  : 

And  shake  her  sides  with  folly’s  laugh ; 

Whilst  from  her  breath  comes  foul  perfumss. 
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With  Titan  growth  the  giant  Haughtiness 
Uplifts  his  daring  hands  at  Heaven  and  earth, 

T^he  French  express  this  passion  by  hauteur, 
which  some  people  fancy  conveys  more  mean- 
ing ; but  we  confess  we  see  no  difference.. 

Haughtiness  is  not  a mark  of  folly,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  seldom  assumed  but  by  characters 
of  some  force,  and  often  arises  from  a too 
transcendant  consciousness  of  innate  superiority. 
The  weakness  of  human  nature,  however,  can- 
not bear  an  eclipse  ; which  is  the  reason  man- 
kind find  themselves  so  much  disgusted  by  it. 
The  absence  of  love  is  never  amiable  ; and  as 
this  passion  is  remote  from  love,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  it  among  the  bad  ones. 

But  though  certainly  unfavourable  to  the 
temper,  it  is  not  equally  pernicious  to  the  mind. 
It  does  not  confound  its  objects  ; it  raises  up  no 
false  adventitious  spectres ; it  does  not  distract 
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the  attention,  and  in  short  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  mental  faculties,  except  by  preventing  do- 
cility. It  is  sensual. 

The  lofty  plume  and  gilded  crest 
Of  haughtiness  nods  from  afar  : 

In  gorgeous  armour  richly  drest, 

He  wages  an  eternal  war. 

The  north  wind  rushes  o’er  the  plain,' 

The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

He  rides  the  storm  with  stem  disdain. 

While  thunders  roll  around  his  throne. 
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Indignation  bursts  like  yon  lightning 
From  the  angry  cloud. 

Bkaumont. 

Indignation  is  a mixed  emotion  of  disdain 
and  anger.  It  belongs  to  a noble  mind^  and 
arises  on  just  occasions.  It  is  a generous  spi- 
rit resisting  oppression ; and  though  poor  mor- 
tals have  little  to  do  with  angry  passions,  and 
nothing  with  correction,  a man  may  really  be 
pronounced  virtuous,  according  to  human  frailty, 
whilst  under  its  influence. 

The  weakest  minds  will  rise  to  this  passion, 
by  long  provocation,  but  it  is  the  attribute  of 
strength,  and  belongs  to  the  energetic  and 
manly.  It  is  something  like  conscience  in  the 
intuitive  sense  which  it  conveys  of  vice. 

It  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  understand- 
ing, as  it  engrosses  the  attention  too  much.  It 
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does  not  improve  the  temper,  especially  when 
too  long  continued.  It  is  sensual. 

The  sword  of  justice  indignation  holds  ; 

And  vengeance,  where  ’tis  merited,  unfolds.. 

But  having  sentenc’d  with  a judge’s  voice. 

She  stays  her  hand,  in  mercy  to  rejoice. 

For  ne’er  with  persecution  could  she  dwell  j 
The  cause  aveng’d,  she  bids  the  sword  farewell  t 
Strong  to  convict,  yet  generous  to  release, 

A dreadful  foe  m war^  a faithful  friend  in  peaces 
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Low  groTelling  id  his  cave,  scowling  at  day, 
He  moans  and  cherishes  an  inward  pain. 
Not  music’s  charms  can  drive  his  woes  away. 
Or  sweet  repentance,  with  melodious  strain. 


ERY  different  is  sullenness.  Minds  too 
vicious  to  escape  reprehension,  and  too  base  to  ^ 
acknowledge  just  correction,  fall  into  this  error. 

It  is  the  desperate  effort  of  an  unsubdued  spirit 
to  continue  what  it  cannot  justify.  It  belongs 
to  the  lowest  order  of  beings.  It  is  equally 
unfavourable  to  intellect  and  temper. 

There  is  a kind  of  sulleuness  which  is  only 
indignation  suppressed,  which  results  from  the 
noblest  and  justest  feelings.  This  is  the  silent 
disdain  with  which  a superior  being  endures 
oppression  he  is  unable  to  overcome.  It  is 
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easily  distinguished  from  obstinacy.  Sullen- 
ness is  sensual. 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  some  eldest  wood. 

The  cave  of  sullenness,  with  briars  strew’d. 

Stands  blinking  to  the  day — a silent  den. 

Neglected  and  unvisited  by  men. 

The  moping  spectre  that  abides  within 
Now  mutters  malice,  now  bewails  his  sin. 

Despair  compels  him  to  renew  his  crimes  j 
He  sins  and  weeps,  and  sins  a hundred  times. 
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Moroseness  is  its  own  punishment ! 

Donbas, 

JVIelancholic  temperaments  are  most  sub- 
ject to  this  passion.  The  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  which  is  incapable  of  affording  happiness 
from  within,  but  leaves  us  dependant  on  sur- 
rounding objects,  makes  us  consider  this  dispo- 
sition as  a great  vice,  because  we  find  it  inimical 
to  our  happiness.  But  were  we  perfectly 
happy  within  ourselves,  the  infallible  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  we  should  look  upon  it 
as  an  evil  only  to  the  person  possessed  of  it ; 
whom,  so  far  from  regarding  with  any  resent- 
ment, we  should  be  inclined  to  compassionate. 
But  in  as  far  as  it  infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  which  is  disregard  of  general  order,  it 
is  doubtless  a vice. 

It  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the 
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intellects,  by  banishing  every  thing  diffuse,  ex- 
travagant, and  heterogeneous.  A person  who 
is  always  finding  fault  has  the  air  of  sagacity,  at 
least  with  the  ignorant ; and  that  unreflecting 
facility  that  praises  every  thing,  carries  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  temper,  when  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  in  reality  to  be  found. 

Moroseness  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
temper  ; it  is  sometimes  the  offspring  of  disap- 
pointment, and  occasionally  is  the  attribute  of  a 
weak,  insipient  mindj  that  cannot  be  pleased. 
It  is  abstemious ; .except  in  abortive,  imper- 
fect characters,  united  to  every  thing  little.  It 
will  also  be  the  concomitant  of  good  abilities, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  rise  above  circum- 
stances. 

Joyless  himself,  and  hating  others’ joy, 

Moroseness  loves  to  stifle  and  destroy. 

A wintry  gloom  surrounds  him  drear  and  dark  ; 

Perpetual  snows  congeal  the  social  spark. 

He  loves  to  bind  in  chains,  to  fright  and  kill ; 

And  racks  and  dungeons  best  express  bis  will. 

When  his  fell  jaws  no  prey  can  fiind  abroad. 

On  his  own  flesh  he  turns  the  irksome  goad^ 
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With  secret  thought  possess’d,  he  steals  along  the  glade, 
With  anxious  look  now  turning  from  observance  ; 

Now  seeming  to  indulge  in  wild,  eccentric  paths. 

By  the  far  brook  now  gathering  sweetest  flowers ; 

Then  in  the  deepest  of  the  wood  he  hides  himself. 

V ARious  proportions  and  modifications  of 
this  quality  appear  in  different  characters. 
Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  .so  much  gen- 
tleness, that  it  will  condescend  to  unfold  itself, 
and  seek  communion ; when  instead  of  pro- 
moting reserve,  it  banishes  it,  and  disposes  the 
heart  to  love  and  all  the  tender  passions  ; yet 
ever  accompanied  by  a fearful  timidity.  Some- 
times it  deepens  its  tone,  binds  up  the  charac- 
ter in  chains  of  gloomy  thought,  and  robs  its  vic- 
tim of  all  social  enjoyment.  In  the  one  state  it  is 
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sensual,  though  ever  refined  ; in  the  other  it  is 
abstemious  ; in  the  one  it  is  poetry,  in  the  other 
it  is  prose.  In  the  first  it  does  not  augment 
intellect,  and  may  even  belong  to  a very  weak 
capacity. 

Gentle  melancholy  improves  the  temper  ; 
severe  melancholy  hurts  it.  Both  are  liable  to 
paroxysms  of  rage ; because  both  are  diseases 
which  weaken  the  mind  ; and  it  is  the  nature 
of  weakness  to  dispose  to  excess.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  body  disposes  it  to  tumours ; the 
weakness  of  the  mind  disposes  it  to  passion  ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  completely  debilitated, 
there  is  not  so  great  a distance  as  many  people 
imagine  from  soft  melancholy  to  violent  rage. 

Soft  melancholy  we  have  said  to  be  un- 
favourable to  intellect;  it  is  not  so  to  the 
temper.  It  is  sensual. 

Severe  melancholy  looks  round  with  distrust, 
or  at  least  dislike ; and  therefore  either 
examines  every  thing,  or  must  be  convinced 
before  it  becomes  propitiated,  which  is  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  But  it  is  unfa- 
Tourable  to  the  temper.  It  is  abstemious. 

Sweet  melancholy’s  sober  grey 
Brings  still  repose  to  sinking  day. 

And  then  of  all  the  soul  possess’d, 

Delicious  languor  fills  the  breast. 

But  should  the  midnight  hour  steal  on, 

How  deep  and  dismal  is  her  tone  ? 

She  quits  the  soft  and  rosy  bower 
To  haunt  with  shrieks  yon  abbey  tower. 
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Rage  is  a most  intemperate  passion ! 

Hutchinson. 

T'hough  most  frequent  in  vulgar  minds,  yet 
rage  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  general  infir- 
mity of  human  nature,  w'herever  a tolerably  free 
government  leaves  the  people  in  tolerably  free 
possession  of  their  native  propensities.  It  has 
a very  destructive  influence  on  the  understand- 
ing, absolutely  blinding  the  judgment,  and 
rendering  a man  open  to  be  played  upon  by 
one  vi'ho  can  keep  cool.  It  obliterates  discern- 
ment, and  even  causes  a man  to  see  things 
which  are  not,  and  will  make  him  to  believe 
palpable  absurdities  ; w'hich  proves  that  it  de- 
stroys the  coolness  necessary  to  the  faculty  of 
comparing  ideas,  by  which  alone  we  acquire 
our  notions  of  accuracy. 

Rage  is  common  to  good  and  to  bad  charac- 
ters ; but  there  is  a mighty  difference  between 
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the  rage  of  a good  and  of  a bad  man.  The  one 
preserves  a certain  sense  of  justice  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  transported  moments ; the  other 
keeps  no  bounds  of  falsehood,  but  assumes 
every  thing  arbitrary,  asserts  it  against  his  own 
conviction,  and  persists  in  it  obstinately. 

It  is  a bad  sign  when  much  repetition  is 
employed  under  the  influence  of  rage,  and  the 
party  dwells  long  upon  the  subject.  Rage 
renders  the  temper  unamiable  ; but  it  may  find 
a place  in  a very  good  disposition.  It  is  sen- 
sual. 

Rage  is  the  common  frailty  of  mankind. 

The  drunken  fury  of  disorder’d  mind. 

A short-liv’d  mania  ; a reign  of  fiends, 

That  still  to  ruin  and  confusion  tends. 

The  rough  and  brutal  feel  its  influence  most. 

On  stormy  oceans  of  resentment  tost. 

In  generous  minds  with  quick  repentance  heat’d, 

And  banish’d  soon  as  suddenly  reyeal’d.  ’ 
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Gravity  is  a solemn  and  imposing  attribute  ! 

Sterne. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  generality  of  observers  al- 
ways to  distinguish  between  real  and  acquired 
passions.  Gravity  may  be  either  natural,  af- 
fected, or  acquired  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stance. That  which  is  natural  is  steady  and 
equal,  is  favourable  to  the  understanding,  and 
also  to  the  temper.  It  disposes  the  one  to  re- 
flection, and  exempts  the  other  from  sudden 
ebullitions.  But  you  seldom  meet  with  it  in 
men  of  much  force  of  mind,  much  less  with 
bright  talents  ; and  though  it  prevents  passion, 
it  checks  sensibility.  It  is  abstemious. 

The  gravity  which  is  acquired  from  the 
effect  of  circumstance  is  seldom  favourable  ei- 
ther to  the  understanding  or  the  temper.  It 
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too  much  resembles  moroseness,  sullenness, 
and  other  objectionable  qualities  ; though  some 
dispositions  may  be  perfectly  humble  and  gen- 
tle in  their  melancholy.  If  a man’s  misfortunes 
are  owing  to  the  inevitable  decrees  of  fate,  this 
may  be  the  case  ; but  if  they  arise  from  the 
falsehood  of  mankind,  human  frailty  is  very 
prone  to  imbibe  a general  disgust  to  that 
species  by  the  individuals  of  which  he  has 
suffered. 

In  a strong  mind  this  sentiment  resembles 
spleen  ; and,  like  that  baleful  passion,  distorts 
circumstances  which  do  exist,  and  presents 
such  as  do  not.  In  weak  minds  it  produces 
preternatural  timidity,  which  prevents  the 
judgment  from  being  clear.  This  passion  is 
sensual. 

Affected  gravity  is  a species  of  hypocrisy, 
meant  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater  sanctity 
than  a person  really  possesses.  Sometimes  too 
it  is  assumed  to  eke  out  a stock  of  intellect  by 
no  means  naturally  prodigious.  There  cer- 
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tainly  is  something  in  gravity  which  bears  the 
appearance  of  reflection.  The  cause  perhaps 
is  this  ; in  the  act  of  reflection  the  thoughts 
must  necessarily  be  collected,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  gravity ; whence  they  may  be 
mistaken  for  each  other.  But  reflection  wears 
only  the  appearance  of  gravity ; for  in  her 
most  w'rapt*  moments  the  mind  is  perhaps  de- 
lighting itself  with  the  most  vivid  contempla- 
tions, triumplhing  over  difficulties,  and  arriving 
at  beauty  ; and  though  apparently  grave,  is  in 
fact  conquering  and  enjoying. 

The  superior  attainments  and  wonderful 
bursts  of  genius  require  and  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  great  animation  ^ and  it  is  hence 
you  are  to  expect  vivacity  from  a man  of  abili- 
ties instead  of  gravity.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
geometrical  mind  inclines  to  gravity  ; and 
judgment  is  geometry.  But  as  this  is  a passive 
talent,  which  does  not  take  the  lead,  or  shine  at 
first  sight,  people  of  affected  sense  have  not 
sense  enough  to  aim  at  it.  They  mean 
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to  shine,  and  the  talents  that  sliine  are  not 
grave. 

Affected  gravity  may  be  employed  by  an  ab- 
stemious or  a sensual  person ; it  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  temper,  for  tliough  it  gives  a 
habit  of  commanding  passion,  it  deadens  the 
feelings,  and  induces  duplicity,  cruelty,  and 
cowardice. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  distinguish 
between  natural  gravity  and  that  which  is  in- 
duced either  by  circumstance  or  affectation. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  natural 
gravity  is  steady  and  equal  ; but  that  which  is 
acquired  from  any  other  cause  is  apt  at  times  to 
disappear,  for  nature  will  not  be  belied.  If 
some  humility  or  some  moroseness  mix  with 
it,  you  may  presume  misfortunes  have  pro- 
duced it  : which  have  softened  or  soured  the 
temper  they  have  acted  upon,  according  to  its 
ductility.  If  a man  appears  grave  without  de- 
jectiou,  if  at  times  a degree  of  involuntary  viva- 
city break  from  him,  if  his  situation  makes 
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that  gravity  any  way  conducive  to  his  inte- 
rest, you  may  set  him  down  as  a designing  hy- 
pocrite. 


Sententious  gravity  will  sit 
On  folly’s  lip,  and  seem  to  hit 
Some  latent  thought  with  labour’d  pain, 
Too  great  for  language  to  explain. 

But  genius,  with  elastic  spring, 

Shakes  off  the  lead  and  takes  her  wing  j 
Arriving  at  the  heavenly  sphere 
Which  gravity  must  not  come  near. 
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In  friar’s  garb,  with  pilgrim’s  sta£V 
Hypocrisy’s  pale  form  appears  : 

A meager  and  unsightly  fiend. 

At  twilight  gloom  he  loves  to  walk, 

And,  wrapt  in  coils  of  darkness. 

Plucks  nightshade  with  a shaking  hand. 

He  hates  mankind  ; kisses,  and  bites. 

And  licks  the  wound  with  poison. 

w E have  already  spoken  of  dissimulation, 
but  by  hypocrisy  we  mean  something  more 
than  dissimulation.  The  one  ’ consists  in 
hiding  our  own  defects ; the  other,  in  practising 
upon  those  of  others.  There  is  a very  dis- 
tinguishable air  belonging  to  hypocrisy,  which 
one  "would  imagine  to  be  palpable  enough  to 
observation.  It  relaxes  the  carriage,  and 
gives  a whine  to  the  tone  of  the  voice  ; at  the 
same  time  the  attention  is  unremittingly  fixed 
upon  those  around.  Despondence  will  produce 
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the  same  effect,  except  that  the  attention  be- 
comes absorbed,  and  it  is  by  this  difference  that 
these  passions  are  to  be  distinguished. 

A man,  however,  may  be  a considerable  hy- 
pocrite, and  yet  preserve  a spirited  appearance, 
if  his  hypocrisy  consists  of  active  efforts.  Mi- 
nisters of  state  are  examples  of  this  ; for  though 
their  office  is  honourable,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
it  requires  a little  hypocrisy  now  and  then. 
Methodists  are  examples  to  the  contrary. 

Whenever  a man’s  air,  language,  habits, 
manners,  &.c.  are  overcharged,  and  addressed 
to  any  particular  person  or  party,  who  can  pro- 
mote his  interest,  his  sincerity  is  much  to  be 
questioned,  as  we  have  said  before. 

There  is  nothing  in  hypocrisy  that  dulls  the 
mind  j on  the  contrary,  it  rather  sharpens  the 
faculties,  by  exercising  them  in  acquiring  an  as- 
cendancy over  others. 

It  promotes  command  of  temper  at  the  ex- 
pence of  warmth  of  feeling.  Perpetually  w’rapt 
up,  shrinking,  retiring  from  view,  like  a damp, 
dark  cell,,  nothing  but  noisome  weeds  grow 
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there.  Cruelty,  implacability,  cold-heartedness 
are  in  its  train.  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
produce  cowardice  ; for  its  purposes  are  posi- 
tive, and  generally  consist  in  a design  to  gain 
ascendancy  and  power.'  It  will  often  be  found 
to  belong  to  a strong  mind;  witness  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

When  hypocrisy  has  been  acted  a length  of 
time,  it  often  becomes  real ; and  the  en- 
thusiasm it  affects  seizes  upon  the  character. 

Hypocrisy  is  usually  employed  by  the 
meanest  persons,  for  the  vilest  purposes.  It  is 
abstemious. 

Hypocrisy,  with  serpent’s  wile. 

Endeavours  virtue  to  beguile. 

AffecUng  semblance  of  delight. 

To  charm  the  unsuspecting  wight. 

A hufidred  Protean  shapes  she  bears. 

Now  drest  in  smiles,  now  bath’d  in  tears. 

She  waits  the  credulous  and  good, 

To  strike  her  renom’d  fiings  in  blood. 
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I 

Meanness  is  a creeping  vice ! 


Robertson. 


^W^OMEN  are  more  addicted  to  meanness 
than  men  ;1  we  do  not  say  from  inclination, 
but  from  the  extreme  minutia  of  their  routine. 
It  is  a very  deformed  vice,  and  prevents  the 
view  of  every  thing  noble  and  generous  ; it 


shuts  up  the  heart,  and  reduces  existence  to  a 
monad. 

The  mean  never  enter  the  world.  In  the 
midst  of  mankind,  they  are  for  ever  cut  off, 
and  existence  is  confined  to  the  narrow  track 
of  self.  Perpetually  lingering  over  atoms, 
they  never  behold  the  universe.  They  can  see 
nothing  but  the  weed  that  is  beneath  their  feet, 
and  the  slime  that  is  upon  that  weed,  and  the 
vermin  that  dwell  in  that  slime. 
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Sometimes  it  will  be  the  mate  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  sometimes  of  good  temper.  It  is 
sensual. 

Meanness,  with  rags  and  filth  defil’d, 

Is  doom’d  to  follow  other’s  track  ; 

Of  ev’ry  generous  joy  beguil’d, 

The  badge  of  slavery  on  her  back  ; 

No  native  independent  thought 

Her  starving  soul  with  richness  feeds ; 

But  vile  and  low  enjoyments  sought 
From  others’  words  and  others’  deeds. 
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CRUELTY. 

The  attribute  of  slaves  is  cruelty  : 

A free-bom  mind  disdains  the  vulgar  vice. 

Thb  wolf  who  has  got  his  prey  into  his 
power  displays  one  species  of  cruelty,  and  the 
cat  another.  All  cruelty  is  not  grim  and 
gloomy.  Sometimes  the  dagger  is  hid  beneath 
roses,  still  intent  on  destroying.  Ferocity  is 
dark  and  sullen ; so  is  cruelty  in  some  minds  ; 
while  in  others  it  will  laugh  and  sport. 

It  is  thought  that  man  is  naturally  benevo- 
lent ; where  then  does  he  learn  cruelty  Do  we 
not  see  children  in  the  earliest  period  of  life 
evince  this  propensity  ? Such  children,  however, 
are  generally  of  a lively  disposition  ; and  the 
cruelty  they  display  is  either  the  means  of  their 
ambition,  or  the  display  of  their  power.  You 
will  perhaps  never  meet  with  an  instance  of 
stern,  gloomy,  silent  cruelty,  in  very  early 
youth.  That  only  happens  in  mature  years  5 
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and  may  then  be  regarded  as  the  fretful  workings 
of  disappointment,  corroding  a severe  mind. 

A gloomy  tyrant  is  never  happy  ; conscious 
anguish  sits  for  ever  at  his  heart,  and  strikes 
back  every  weapon  of  his  cruelty  upon  him- 
self. If  all  gloomy  cruelty  is  miserable,  and  all 
vivacious  cruelty  may  be  resolved  into  a wish  to 
erect  authority,  and  a desire  to  shine,  it  is  very 
presumable  that  in  itself  it  is  not  strictly  natu- 
ral to  man,  but  superinduced  by  ambition  or 
mortification.  What  renders  this  more  proba- 
ble is,  that  cruelty  is  a contracted,  unsocial 
pleasure  ; for  who  in  the  exercise  of  it  durst 
look  into  the  world  for  sympathy  ? whilst  bene- 
volence is  an  enlarged  sensation,  and  challenges 
the  recognition  of  mankind.  Now  the  human 
mind  is  composed  of  such  active  and  penetrat- 
ing faculties,  that  the  widest  field  is  that 
which  delights  it  most ; and  therefore  it  is 
highly  presumable  that  benevolence  which  ex- 
pands, is  more  congenial  to  it  than  cruelty  which 
contracts. 

It  is  not  always  in  carnage  and  destruction 
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that  cruelty  is  nourished.  The  most  retired 
and  domestic  scenes  admit  its  influence.  The 
boy  punishes  his  dog;  and  the  impotent  old 
woman  tears  a reputation.  Those  who  are 
restrained  by  a sense  of  civilization,  and  who 
are  afraid  to  break  through  the  established  hu- 
manities of  society,  sometimes  give  full  scope  to 
this  passion  by  inflexibly  refusing  a boon  of  in- 
difference to  themselves,  which  would  dispense 
happiness  to  another,  or  by  wantonly  exposing 
some  circumstance  that  covered  the  repose  of 
another. 

Keeping  a pe)  Son  in  suspense,  under  pre- 
tence of  playfulness,  is  an  unquestionable  mark 
of  decided  cruelty  of  temper. 

Cruelty  is  often  to  be  discovered  by  the  in- 
flexible calmness  with  which  a person  listens  to 
a tale  of  distress,  and  even  to  the  pleadings  of 
misery,  the  unnecessary  delay  with  which  he 
affords  the  relief  shame  will  not  allow  him  to 
refuse,  or  the  morbid  silence  with  which  he  hears 
of  the  happiness  of  others.  The  hopes,  the 
fears  of  mortals,  the  agonies  of  bliss  and  woe.  are 
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terminated  before  him,  and  he  makes  no  speech. 
The  inadvertencies  and  the  loves  of  youth  are 
to  him  a tale  told  in  a foreign  tongue.  The 
female  trembles,  and  the  stranger  perishes,  and 
he  makes  no  memorandum.  The  universal  de- 
luge is  a repast  for  him  ; the  army  of  martyrs  an ' 
inexhaustible  store. 

Cruelty  does  not  confuse  the  intellects,  or 
present  false  objects  before  them  ; yet  it  has 
rather  a tendency  to  contract : and  men  emi- 
nently possessed  of  this  passion  have  often  more 
vigour  than  comprehension  of  mind.  Of  its 
unfavourable  effects  on  the  temper  no  one  can 
be  ignorant.  It  borders  nearly  on  cowardice. 
It  is  temperate,  clear,  and  cool. 


The  cruel  have  a fickle  mind, 
Inconstant,  frigid,  and  unkind. 

No  kindling  loves,  no  smiling  joys. 

The  ice  within  their  heart  destroys. 
They  live  without  the  chords  of  life — 
Though  smiling  babe  or  tender  wife 
Spread  forth  the  banquet  of  delight. 
They  sneer  upon  the  lovely  sight. 
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Ferocity  is  destroyed  by  civilization. 

Robertsok. 

T* H E deep  colours  of  this  passion  are  a shade 
higher  than  the  last.  It  belongs  only  to  mo- 
ments of  popular  phrensy,  when  the  presence 
and  the  voice  of  multitudes  animate  and  impel 
men  beyond  themselves ; or  when  some  signal 
provocation,  goaded  by  mortification,  stings 
the  arm  of  power  to  revenge.  Then  man 
seems  to  have  forsaken  hioT.self,  and  Satan  to 
have  usurped  the  throne  ; and  we  should  be 
tempted  to  pronounce  him  in  an  unnatural 
state  did  we  not  constantly  see  him  exhibit 
the  same  ferocity  when  impelled  by  similar 
motives. 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  English 
character,  a mob  of  Englishmen  can  exhibit 
the  most  ferocious,  brutal,  savage  passions. 
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Are  those  passions  inspired  by  the  effect  of 
numbers,  or  is  it  nature  let  forth  under  the 
shelter  of  impunity  which  numbers  afford  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  this  con- 
sideration, as  it  tends  to  develop  the  secret 
relations  of  passions,  aud  how  far  appearance  is 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Those  who  investigate  truth  have  no  busi- 
ness to  put  on  either  a favourable  or  an  unfa- 
vourable construction.  Facts  and  analogies 
are  all  their  rights  extend  to.  From  these  we 
must  reason ; and  if  at  any  time  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  a reprobative  judgment,  it 
is  as  a beacon  that  would  give  warning. 

So  far  as  this  is  certain,  that  man  derives  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  from  the  presence  of  numbers.  But 
can  any  thing  be  extracted  that  is  not  previously 
within  ? Say  then  that  man  possesses  a very 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  presence  of  numbers  is  able  to  call 
forth  : this  enthusiasm  may  terminate  in  ge- 
nerous efforts,  and  do  no  harm;  or  it  may 
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turn  to  ferocity,  and  be  tired  before  it  is  satis- 
fied. One  or  other  it  must  do,  fora  populace 
is  never  calm. 

Enthusiasm  then  belongs  to  man,  and  is  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  numbers  ; but  whence 
comes  the  extreme  of  generosity  or  brutality 
which  public  assemblies  never  fail  to  ma- 
nifest ? 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  frequently 
a matter  of  indifference  to  a mob  whether  their 
efforts  lead  to  good  or  to  bad,  provided  they  are 
strong.  It  is  their  vapidity,  the  conscious  tor- 
ment of  ignorance,  that  must  be  stimulated 
and  amused  ; and  nothing  short  of  violence 
can  rouse  its  torpor.  Therefore  they  would 
violently  bless,  or  violently  destroy.  ‘ Can  you 
doubt  this  when  you  behold  the  giddy  incon- 
stancy with  which  the  people  will  apotheosise 
the  victim  they  immolated  the  moment  be- 
fore ; and  the  unreflecting  indifference  with 
which  they  survey  the  ravages  of  their  fury, 
which  gives  them  no  second  sensation  ? 

The  virtue  or  vice  then  of  a mob  is  out  of 
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the  question  ; it  is  from  mere  vapidity  that  ei- 
ther is  to  be  deduced.  And  this  is  the  his- 
tory and  explanation  of  public  passions^  and 
the  rage  of  mobs. 

But  is  this  the  history  of  all  ferocity  ? Were 
Nero  and  Caligula  vapid  characters  ? The  case 
seems  to  differ  between  mobs  and  individuals. 
Mobs  can  but  act  from  passion;  it  is  im- 
possible to  reason  with  them.  Attention  would 
be  lost  before  a chain  of  argument  could  be 
completed  ; therefore  impulse  is  all  that  can 
be  communicated  to  them.  But  individuals, 
in  their  most  impassioned  moments,  are  so 
far  capable  of  reason  as  to  feel  a train  of 
motives. 

Mobs  exist  but  for  a short  period,  which  is 
all  fever  ; for  when  the  fever  abates,  the  mob 
melts  away:  while  individuals  maintain  the 
same  character  through  life.  Hence  at  inter- 
vals they  are  capable  of  reasoning.  Hence 
a ferocious  individual  may  possess  a consi- 
derable degree  of  mind,  or  he  may  also  be 
stupid.  His  ferocity  does  not  depend  on  com- 
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municated  impulse,  like  that  of  a mob,  tut  on 
natural  propensity  j for  which  reason  the  fero- 
city of  an  individual  is  more  steady  and  perma- 
nent. The  same  mob  may  be  ferocious  one 
hour,  and  benevolent  the  next ; because  their 
ferocity  is  not  premeditated  and  natural,  but 
only  necessary  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
vacuity. 

Ferocity  too  in  individuals  may  be  liable  to- 
great  alternations  ; as  it  may  arise  from  sudden 
provocation,  that  may  transport  a man,  and  in- 
stigate him  to  deeds  that  inay  fill  him  with 
contrition  w'hen  the  hour  of  reflection  returns. 
But  this  is  not  precisely  what  we  mean  by  fe- 
rocity. Sudden  passion  in  individuals,  how- 
ever violent  it  may  be,  seldom  reaches  the- 
pitch  of  ferocity,  but  deserves  rather  the  name 
of  rage.  They,  tear,  they  destroy,  and  would 
extinguish  ; but  it  is  with  lightning  and  with 
thunder  : whilst  ferocity  sits  sullenly  brooding 
over  its  purposes,  incapable  of  relenting. 

A mob  has  no  time  to  brood  over  its  fero- 
city ; therefore  it  resembles  rage. 
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COROLLARY. 

The  savage  rage  of  a mob  is  active,  violent, 
fickle,  transitive,  instigated  by  impulse.  The 
ferocity  of  an  individual  is  gloomy,  silent,  per- 
manent, and  resulting  from  natural  propensity. 

In  a civilized  country,  protected  by  law,  the 
more  violent  passions  have  not  that  scope  for 
manifestation  which  a state  of  nature  affords  ^ 
but  inward  propensity  must  betray  itself  to  the 
scrutinizing  as  effectually  by  suppressed  strug- 
gles as  by  open  effort.  The  look,  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  motion  bear  considerable  tokens  of 
this  passion.  Men  seldom  omit  some  display 
of  ferocity  whenever  an  earnest  debate  on  poli- 
tics ensues.  Those  who  cannot  argue,  make 
up  with  violence;  and  the  subject  naturally 
leads  to  anger. 

Ferocity  is  often  betrayed  when  a man  listens 
with  unsatisfied  anger  to  the  downfall  of  an 
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enemy,  and  declares  he  has  not  suffered 
enough.  These  are  situations  in  which  you 
are  to  seize  the  character  by  placing  it  in  imagi 
nary  power,  and  tracing  out  the  workings  of 
that  latent  wrath.  As  that  eye  rolls,  so  would 
that  soul  feel,  and  so  would  that  arm  strike. 
Proceed  on  the  general  analogies  of  human  na- 
ture, recollect  what  history  has  mentioned,  and 
you  will  not  be  a long  w'ay  from  what  that 
man  is  capable  of  being  and  doing.  Only 
w’eigh  against  this  speculation  his  opposite 
qualities,  if  he  has  any.  This  is  a spacious  vo- 
lume if  opened  with  judgment. 

Ferocity  contracts  the  mind  still  more  than 
cruelty  ; and  though  it  will  sometimes  call 
much  force  of  thought,  it  is  unfavourable  to  in- 
tellect. Too  gloomy  and  austere  for  poetry, 
too  uncompliant  for  mathematics,  it  delights 
neither  in  reason  nor  imagination  ; therefore 
the  abilities  and  accomplishments  a ferocious 
character  possesses  are  owing  to  the  native 
strength  of  genius.  We  need  not  mention 
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that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  temper.  It 
is  sensual ; yet  its  enjoyments  are  not  de- 
lightful. 


The  night  comes  on,  the  woods  resound, 
The  tiger  walks  his  deathful  round. 

Grim  terror  guards  him  to  his  prey. 

And  blood  betrays  his  secret  way. 

All  this  is  nature’s  destin'd  part — 

But  why  should  man  defile  his  heart 
With  deeds  that  tigers  only  know. 

And  scenes  of  unexampled  woe  ? 
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Short  fever  of  the  goaded  mind  ; 

The  arm  is  rais’d,  and  with  the  stroke 
Dies  all  resentment. 


ROM  the  mode  and  degree  of  a man’s  re- 
sentment much  may  be  deduced  of  his  charac- 
ter. Weak  minds  have  the  strongest  passions. 
Though  there  is  a species  of  weakness  which  is 
total  inanimation  throughout,  and  strong  talents 
are  always  united  to  strong  feelings.  For  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  ardour  of  imagination  with- 
out ardour  of  temper.  But  then  a man  of  sense 
will  observe  more  proportion  between  his 
wrath  and  the  occasion  of  it  than  a fool,  who, 
acting  from  nothing  but  the  mere  sense  of  an- 
noyance, will  be  as  unreasonable  as  he  is 
violent. 

Violent  resentment  by  no  means  supposes  a 
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bad  temper  ; but  some  people  have  a waspish- 
ness  in  their  resentment  decidedly  indicative  of 
anescence.  Without  power  to  suppose  or 
execute  strong  circumstances  of  vengeance, 
they  discover  nothing  but  inefficient  impa- 
tience and  shameless  implacability.  Others 
betray  the  deep  malignity  of  their  nature  by  the 
horrid  wishes  and  imprecations  they  bestow  on 
the  offending  object.  Some  are  rough  and 
brutal,  while  others  express  a warm,  manly, 
concise  resentment.  And  there  are  people 
who  depict  the  most  temperate  well-proporti- 
oned resentment,  that  appears  rather  an  energy- 
of  the  mind  than  an  ebullition  of  the  temper  ; 
which,  whilst  it  is  warm  and  animated,  is  so  im- 
partial and  generous,  that  in  the  midst  of  repro- 
bation they  will  do  sincere  justice  to  the  merits 
of  their  aggressor,  and  remark  every  mitigating 
circumstance. 

This  is  an  interesting  picture  of  human  na- 
ture, and  perhaps  as  near  perfection  as  it 
ought  to  be  drawn  ; for  when  it  is  placed  too 
near,  we  are  ourselves  left  at  such  a distance, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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that  we  esteem  and  admire,  but  love  no  longer. 
Love  likes  to  play  round  its  object,  and  will  not 
be  checked  by  too  much  superiority.  Sterne 
‘well  understood  thiswhen  he  made  his  monk 
suffused ‘by  the 'hectic  of  mortal  frailty.  The 
character  had  not  been  so  interesting  without 
that  little  resemblance  to  common  minds. 

This  truth  is  as  solemn  as  it  is  irrefragable. 
Those  who  give  way  to  their  passions  must 
sooner  or  later  prepare  to  become  the  slaves  of 
those  who  can  command  theirs. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  tribute  due  to  those 
superior  mortals  whose  chastened  hearts  are 
exempt  from  ‘human  weakness  ; and  who, 
whilst  inhabiting  this  frail  tabernacle,  already 
rise  above  its  dross,  and  preserve  a more  than 
earthly  equanimity  under  every  circumstance. 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  a few  more,  have 
realized  this  spectacle.  Whilst  travelling  in  the , 
darkness  of  mortal  corruption,  it  is  bright  and 
cheering  ito  behold  those  luminaries.  They 
console  our  abasement,  sustain  our  efforts,  and 
point  to  a certainty  of  attainment.  Greatly  as 
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they  are  raised  above  tis,  let  us  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  them  as  the  pattern  that  preiseqts  a 
possibility  of  imitation. 

The  severest  comment  that  can  be  made  on 
misbehaviour  is  a calm  recapitulation  of  fects, 
without  comment. 

To  those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference between  resentment,  rage,  and  indigna- 

< 

tion,  we  would  say  that  resentment  is  a passion 
made  up  of  the  other  two.  Rage  is  the  blind 
fury  of  an  unreflecting  mind, , engrossed  by  its 
own  sensations  : indignation  is  the  warm  sense 
of  violated  justice,  and  generally  fixes  its  atten- 
tion on  the  chastisement  of  vice,  or  the  redress  of 
virtue’s  wrongs.  It  may  arise  on  general  sub- 
jects, without  personal  interest.  Resentment  is 
rage  and  indignation  excited  by  the  violation  of 
personal  interest ; but  it  is  not  so  engrossed 
by  its  own  sensations  as  to  be  inattentive  to 
right  and  wrong. 

But  though  resentment  is  not  blind  to  those 
distinctions,  it  is  not  favourable  to  intellect, 
tending  insensibly,  yet  inevitably,  to  superinduce 
• K 2 
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false  objects  and  false  views.  It  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  severity,  and  thougb  reconcileable 
to  justice,  is  unfavourable  to  the  temper. 
Christ  suffered  and  bore. 

It  is  sensual ; but  its  enjoyments  are  rude. 

The  warm  and  energetic  soul, 

Provok’d  by  some  oppression  foul, 

Girds  on  the  helmet  and  the  shield. 

Intent  to  make  some  tyrant  yield  : 

But  justice  gain’d,  and  conquest  o’er. 

He  thinks  on  deeds  of  wrath  no  more. 

Content  the  warlike  strife  should  cease. 

And  yields  to  soft  and  beauteous  peace. 
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Devouring  still,  and  still  insatiate, 

With  pangs  immortal  feeds  perpetual  woe. 

Indignation  demands  the  punishment  of 
the  culprit  ; rage  meditates  destruction,  and 
resentment  burns  ; but  none  are  so  dark  as  the 
black  mind  of  revenge.  With  the  coolness  of 
malignity,  and  the  inflexibility  of  cruelty,  it  will 
hide  the  stiletto  for  ages,  and  then  sharpen  it 
for  death. 

It  is  one  of  those  deep  stains  that  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  worst  minds ; it  is  the  farewell 
of  charity  and  Christianity : there  is  nothing 
but  pride  and  obstinacy  lurking  near.  Re- 
pentance never  spreads  her  becoming  garment 
round  it.  It  urges  a man  to  the  very  despair  of 
sin  ; and  neither  forgives,  nor  hopes  to  be  for- 
given. The  man  who  indulges  it  has  renounced 
mankind  ; for  he  cannot  expect  their  sympathy. 
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In  the  depths  of  solitude,  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness, he  communes  with  unclean  spirits,  and 
forgets  both  man  and  God.  He  is  no  brother  ; 
he  is  no  father  ; he  has  no  friend  ; he  is  no 
lover ; for  struggling,  and  carnage,  and  uproar 
are  in  all  his  thoughts  ; and  the  tenderness  of 
life  are  driven  out. 

It  belongs  principally  to  weak  minds ; for 
there  is  the  seat  of  e.xcess.  It  is  sensual ; but 
tears,  and  destroys,  and  oppresses  in  its  enjoy- 
ments. 

R'^Veage  inflames  the  wonnded  breast 
With  torments  that  can  never  rest ; 

Nurs’d  by  itself,  its  trouble  grows, 

Indulgence  aggravates  its  woes. 

The  shining  steel  and  pUrple  gore 
Are  seen  within  its  temple  door  j 
And  mangled  victims  bleed  around, 

Whose  vitals  smoke  upon  the  ground. 
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To  wilful  men 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procur’d 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. 

Shaksfeake. 

N^OTHiNois  SO  obstinate  as  a fool,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  ages  past.  Obstinacy  arises  from 
pride,  and  increases  with  time.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  overcome.  You  may  meet 
with  frequent  instances  of  the  morose  being 
subdued  by  living  in  association  with  beloved 
objects,  and  even  being  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  badness  of  their  temper  with  real  hu- 
mility ; but  you  will  never  hud  the  obstinate 
confess  any  thing  with  a sincere  intention  of  re- 
formation. If  they  confess  at  all,  it  is  only  to 
laugh  oflf  reprehension,  and  persist  in  the  same 
all  the  days  of  their  lives.  It  is  an  inveterate 
disease,  which  taints  every  drop  of  blood  in  the 
frame. 
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Obstinate  people  frequently  have  the  misery 
of  being  convinced,  though  they  will  not  own 
it.  Indeed  if  they  did  not  persist  against  con- 
viction, they  could  not  be  called  obstinate,  but 
only  ignorant ; for  no  rational  free  agent  can 
be  expected  to  act  against  conviction. 

Conviction,  to  a candid  and  generous  mind,  is 
a delight ; and  the  heroism  that  acknowledges 
an  error  is  so  full  of  social  tenderness,  that 
with  all  sincerity  it  binds  the  heart  in  cordial 
amity.  To  acknowledge  an  error  is  not  an  act 
of  humility,  but  of  real  grandeur  ; and  the  man 
who  can  disengage  himself  so  far  from  the  little 
prejudices  of  contention,  feels  an  empire  within 
which  nothing  can  destroy.  The  man  who, 
after  long  and  brilliantly  maintaining  an  argu- 
ment, can  at  length  publicly  give  it  up,  and 
meet  with  calmness  the  derision  of  his  oppo- 
nent, has  more  majesty  than  a diadem,  more 
glory  than  a court,  more  dominion  than  despot- 
ism itself. 

Such  is  human  frailty.  But  he  ought  not  to 
.have  either  majesty,  or  glory,  or  dominion  ; he 
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ought  neither  to  be  ruffled  by  the  insults  of  his 
adversary,  nor  to  look  down  upon  him  with  the 
morbid  indifference  of  superiority  : he  should 
be  gratefully  intent  on  newly  acquired  truth, 
and  christianly  piteous  to  the  mistaken  inso- 
lence of  his  antagonist. 

To  learn  truth  amidst  reviling  and  opprobrium 
is  great  ; but  to  do  so  with  humility  and  undi- 
minished love  is  divine,  and  communicates  to 
mortal  existence  the  anticipated  bliss  of  Hea- 
ven. 

A man  never  appears  more  frightful  than 
when  retaining  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  his 
reason  : at  that  moment  he  is  destitute  of 
both  virtue  and  reason,  and  has  sentenced  him- 
self to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  both.  Yet  very 
few  people,  though  otherwise  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  can  carry  on  a debate  without  be- 
coming infected  with  this  weakness.  In  the 
course  of  building  up  their  argument,  they  be- 
come so  attached  to  it,  that  they  fancy  their 
own  credit  is  interwoven  with  its  success.  But 
.argument  ought  to  have  the  investigation  of 
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truth  for  its  object,  and  not  personal  glory.  If 
a man  argues  for  his  own  eclat,  he  is  likely  to 
end  where  he  began  ; because  he  never  thinks 
of  stirring  one  step  after  truth,  but  rather  re- 
sists its  approaches,  lest  it  should  tumble  him 
from  the  pinnacle  of  fancied  victory,  which  vic- 
tory generally  consists  in  defeating  his  own 
reason. 

Every  person  who  commences  an  argument, 
however  conversant  on  the  subject,  should  do  it 
with  an  intention  to  learn ; otherwise  he  had 
best  give  a lecture.  What  is  argument  but  the 
collision  of  mutual  understanding.?  the  most 
important,  the  most  useful  advantage  of  intel- 
lect. He  that  argues  seeks  the  ideas  of  others, 
by  which  his  own  may  be  perfected. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  vanity  should  ever 
be  so  duped  as  to  suffer  false  shame  to  rob  her 
of  real  glory  ; and  yet  this  happens  w henever  a 
man  has  sense  enough  to  see  his  error,  yet  dares 
not  to  own  it.  For  that  obstinacy  that  defends 
a bad  cause,  ismothing  more  than  the  fear  of  the 
triumph  of  the  other  party  ; whilst  in  reality  a 
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man  rises  considerably  in  the  .scale  of  merit  by 
having  sagacity  enough  to  be  made  awai  e of  his 
mistake,  and  courage  sufficient  to  declare  it. 

Many  people  betray  a certain  obstinacy  of 
mind  by  secret  satire  or  censure  on  the  orders  of 
a superior,  which  they  are  obliged  to  obey.  Real 
sweetness  and  humility  would  show  themselves 
by  a faithful  compliance  with  orders  that  are- 
conclusive. 

Civilization  represses  the  open  manifestation  of 
obstinacy ; but  it  is  often  to  be  traced  in  slight  ex- 
pressions and  semi-actions.  A very  usual  symptom 
of  it  is  betrayed  by  people  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  civilization,  even  in  very  civilized  com- 
pany ; and  that  is  when  a person  has  advanced 
some  circumstance  of  information,  of  the  most 
trifling  nature,  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  him- 
self and  every  one  else  ; yet  because  he  has  once 
advanced  it,  should  any  one  happen  to  question, 
it,  he  will  persist  in  it  with  an  inflexibility  that^ 
would  sooner  quarrel  than  rescind.  This  marks 
a man  of  narrow  education,  and  can  arise  only 
from  a secret  jealousy  of  being  thought  either  ai 
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fool  or  an  impostor ; a fear  that  would  never 
enter  the  head  of  one  who  was  not  conscious  of 
being  such. 

Obstinacy  belongs  to  stupidity  and  ignorance. 
An  informed  and  generous  mind  is  sufficiently 
conscious  that  it  can  afford  to  give  up  many 
points,  and  still  have  many  left  on  which  it  is 
right ; but  when  a man  is  not  clearly  sensible 
he  is  ever  right,  he  becomes  tenacious  of  every 
thing,  because,  if  defeated,  he  has  no  where  to 
retreat,  not  being  able  to  defend  any  argument 
better  than  that  he  gives  up. 

Obstinacy  is  sensual ; and  after  engrossing  and 
monopolising,  is  never  satisfied.  It  deforms 
the  temper,  and  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  intellects 
as  to  render  them  of  very  little  use. 

Foe  to  himself,  the  stupid  wretch 
Evasions  from  afar  will  fetch  : 

Forgetting  human  foresight’s  frail, 

He  will  not  own  he  e’er  can  fail  j 
But  walls  up  error  with  his  might. 

And  for  the  fort  will  boldly  fight. 

Undaunted  still  he  shews  his  face. 

And  triumphs  in  his  own  disgrace, 
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Ever  to  do  ill  their  sole  delight ! 

Milton. 

T?he  human  mind  is  formed  of  such  various 
materials,  that  the  very  beings  who  are  capable 
of  sweetest  mercy  are  the  same  species  as 
those  who  realize  the  blackest  malignancy. 

Malignancy  is  rather  silent  and  secret  than 
violent  : it  is  even  well  enough  pleased  to  force 
a smile  upon  itself,  if  thereby  it  can  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  another.  Nay,  it  will  often 
combine  with  gayety,  and  give  and  receive  so- 
cial pleasure,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
secretly  promoting  or  watching  the  ruin  of 
others.  , 

It  is  an  artificial  passion,  induced  either  by 
envy  or  the  vexation  of  disappointment ; for  the 
mind  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  derive  the  senti- 
ment of  malignancy  from  itself : it  only  acr 
quires  it  after  it  has  learned  the  difference  be- 
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tween  superior  and  inferior  ; or  it  comes  by  the 
force  of  disappointed  wishes  rankling  at  the 
heart  for  revenge.  A person  betrays  this  deep 
seated  vice  when  he  indulges  extravagant  con- 
jectures on  the  worst  side,  telling  the  distrest 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  The  opposite 
of  this  is  well  delineated  by  Sterne,  when  he 
makes  the  old  captain  exclaim  in  the  concise 
energy  of  natural  benevolence,  By  G — d he 
shall  not  die !”  Had  he  addressed  this  to  Le 
Fevre’s  son,  it  had  completely  fulfilled  every 
part  of  the  character  of  benevolence. 

That  unfeelingness  which  is  born  with  us  is 
cruelty.  It  only  becomes  malignancy  when 
acted  upon  by  envy  or  disappointment.  We 
have  said  before  that  nothing  can  be  extracted 
that  is  not  previously  within  ; but  when  we  say 
that  malignancy  is  not  a natural  passion,  but 
only  compounded  of  other  passions,  we  mean 
no  more  opposition  to  nature  than  what  is  con- 
veyed when  it  is  said  that  such  and  such  co- 
lours are  not  original  or  prismatic  colours,  but 
only  compounded  of  others. 

You  may  generally  discover  malignancy  by 
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the  manner  with  which  a person  hears  the 
praises  of  another,  and  never  more  palpably 
than  when  he  sits  with  affected  temper  to  hear 
an  eulogium  which  makes  him  sick  the  whole 
time  ; and  after  some  cursory  and  clumsy  ob- 
servations of  assent,  he  lays  more  emphasis  on 
some  remarks  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  per- 
son commended. 

Women  are  more  subject  to  this  conduct 
tlian  men.  Men  are  better  defended  from  ma- 
lignancy by  having  more  resources  for  their  abi- 
lities, and  therefore  more  hopes  to  sustain  their 
ambition  ; for  malignancy  is  despair — it  is  the 
despair  of  eclipsing  an  envied  object,  or  an  en- 
vied class  of  objects ; it  is  the  despair  of  repair- 
ing irremediable  disappointments.  Though 
many  will  e.\hibit  a cheerfulness  of  manners,  a 
coldness  of  temper,  and  a sensuality  of  mind 
that  would  lead  the  unreflecting  to  imagine 
that  misery  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  malig- 
nancy ; yet  depend  upon  it  that  black  potion  is 
not  mixed  without  a horrid  fferment;  nature 
has  suffered  till  her  sensibility  is  turned  to  bit- 


terness. 
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The  above  character  belongs  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  wound  that  contains  so 
much  poison  may-  have  long  since  cicatrized  ; 
but  it  once  was  a wound. 

Malignancy  belongs  to  the  weak.  It  is  not 
sensual.  It  hurts  the  understanding  in  some 
degree,  by  rendering  it  intent  only  on  one  pur- 
suit. It  is  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  temper: 
indeed  it  is  among  the  deepest  dyes  of  human 
nature.  It  is  cowardly,  and  without  honour, 
yet  it  will  admit  great  refinement. 


Malignancy  imparts  a die 

Much  deeper  than  the  negro’s  hue. 
With  serpent’s  tooth  and  tiger’s  eye. 
Deform’d  with  horror  to  the  view. 
Nature  made  brothers  of  mankind — 
Shall  this  frightful  monster  sever 
The  cords  that  heav’n  did  surely  bind 
Bound  pur  kindred  hearts  for  ever  ? 
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Anger  is  a short  madness  ! 

Horace. 

^X'he  English  are  eminently  irascible.  It  is 
a passion  of  so  marked  a character,  that  it  may 
easily  be  recognised,  without  any  particular 
description  ; the  restraints,  however,  of  civilized  ■ 
society  reduce  it  sometimes  to  a suppressed 
state  ; from  the  uneasy  irritation  of  which  the 
sufferer  will  seek  to  extricate  himself  by  revenge 
at  a favourable  opportunity.  And  thus  one 
passion  introduces  another,  and  this  is  the  pro- 
gression of  altered  characters. 

The  revenge,  however,  of  passion',  or  latent 
irascibility,  is  more  impassioned,  though 
sooner  satisfied,  than  that  of  malignancy.  It 
has  also  fewer  stratagems  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  generally  seizing  such  opportunities 
as  present  themselves;  whilst  malignancy 
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watches  for,  and  employs  a world  of  secret  arti- 
fice to  create,  opportunity.  The  distinction  of 
such  circumstances  is  the  correctness  of  appre- 
tiating  human  action.  Some  would  consider 
an  act  of  revenge  aa  one  and  the  same  thing 
under  every  circumstance;  but  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  man,  must 
take  in  all  that  precedes  and  all  that  follows  as 
well  as  the  immediately  present. 

It  is  this  fatal  passion  which  so  often  renders 
an  argument  abortive,  and  introduces  obstinacy. 
It  is  the  disease  of  a weak  mind,  and  clouds  the 
understanding  with  false  objects. 

It  is  thought  that  quick  tempers  are  gene- 
rally the  sweetest,  at  least  that  a considerable 
portion  of  irascibility  may  combine  with  much 
sweetness  ; so  it  may  ; but  it  w'ere  to  be  wished 
that  such  persons  would  employ  all  possible 
care  to  rectify  this  error  ; for  at  the  time  they 
act  under  its  influence  they  certainly  are  not 
sweet. 

Those  who  give  way  to  their  passions  must 
sooner  or  later  prepare  to  become  the  slaves  of 
those  who  can  command  theirs.  No  man  can. 
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indulge  his  passions  without  infringing  the 
rights,  or  feelings,  or  liberties  of  another  ; and 
it  requires  but  a small  capacity  to  find  out 
when  such  injury  is  done.  Personal  inconve- 
nience will  make  the  declaration  in  very  expli- 
cit terms  ; and  no  one  is  so  weak  as  not  to  have 
some  power.  Passion  too  is  the  dereliction  of 
reason  ; and  nothing  inconsonant  to  reason  can 
endure.  If  then  a passionate  person  has  called 
forth  the  revenge  of  another,  and  armed  that 
other  with  power,  what  is  he  to  expect  but  final 
defeat?  To  indulge  passion  is  to  relinquish  sin- 
cerity ; and  every  overcharged  expression  of  a 
passionate  man  is  another  link  of  the  chains  he 
is  forging  for  himself. 

Irascibility  is  unfavourable  to  the  temper  and 
intellects.  It  is  highly  sensual. 

Irascibility’s  a sore 

For  which  no  balm  is  found  j 

And  ev’ry  wind  that  blows  can  pour 
Fresh  sorrows  on  the  wound. 

The  hapless  wretch  with  this  disease 
Repels  his  dearest  friend  ; 

His  best  intent  can  scarcely  please, 

Since ’t  may  in  anger  end. 


SELFISHNESS. 


With  conscience  circumscrib’d,  the  prudent  mind 
Adorns  this  attribute  ; and,  clad  in  decent  garb. 

She  shews  her  blameless  face  in  reason’s  temple  ; 

But  brutish  souls  make  her  loose  garments  flow 
Unseemly  to  the  sight. 

Selfishness  is  the  constituent  principle  of 
identity  ; and,  when  under  proper  restriction, 
it  is  highly  useful  antf  ornamental.  There 
could  be  no  dignity  without  it.  Emulation, 
gratitude,  and  many  of  our  brightest  virtues 
spring  directly  from  this  fruitful  root.  When 
we  reflect  on  all  our  Creator  has  made  us,  and 
take  pleasure  in  his  bounty,  it  concerns  our  ho- 
nour and  our  gratitude  to  preserve  to  our- 
selves, as  our  own  stewards,  all  our  rights  and 
qualities  unimpaired.  This  is  dignity.  When 
we  feel  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  good 
offices,  social  benevolence  warms  our  heart,  and 
forms  the  amiable  virtue  of  gratitude.  When 
we  behold  the  advantages  of  others,  and  under- 
stand the  pleasure  they  give,  we  become  emu- 
lous. 
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If  pity  teaches  us  to  be  kind  to  the  distrest, 
is  that  kindness  degraded  because  it  springs 
from  the  knowledge  of  evil  to  ourselves  ? No  ; 
rather  let  it  be  thought  more  social,  more  ten- 
der, more  permanent. 

If  w'e  wish  to  receive  justice  from  every  one, 
does  it  not  make  us  just  to  all,  as  the  most 
probable  means  of  ensuring  that  justice  ? Are 
not  these  the  noble  effects  of  self-love  ? 

The  law  of  nations,  that  ameliorater  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  that  guardian  of  commerce,  that 
support  of  honour,  is  the  offspring  of  justice, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  self-love. 

Self-love  is  not  degrading  ; but  selfishness  is. 
Self-love  makes  us,  for  the  love  we  have  for  our- 
selves, perform  the  more  faithfully  the  relative 
duties  we  owe,  that  general  peace  may  accrue 
to  us.  Selfishness  acts  in  so  contracted  a 
sphere,  that  it  cannot  see  its  gratification  be- 
yond the  immediate  impulse  of  self. 

Selfishness  contracts  all  its  pleasures  within 
the  individual;  self-love  extends  them  to  every 
object  around.  Selfishness  is  dark  and  unpro- 
ductive ; self-love  is  luminous  and  fruitful. 
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Perhaps  these  principles  ought  to  have  been 
treated  separately,  but  as  one  serves  to  illustrate 
the  other,  and  indeed  as  they  are  modifications 
of  the  same  passion,  they  may  stand  together. 

Gratitude  for  our  creation  or  existence  is  tlie 
first  duty  of  every  rational  being ; a proper 
value  for  our  being  follows  of  course  : and  how 
can  we  have  that  value  without  self-love  ? If 
we  did  not  love  ourselves,  what  Would  be  the 
consequence  f Other  beings  are  of  the  same 
conformation  as  ourselves  in  every  respect ; and 
how  is  it  possible  that  what  we  despise  in  our- 
selves we  should  esteem  in  another  No  man 
is  respectable  unless  he  respects  himself ; and 
if  he  respects  himself  he  will  love  himself. 

Indeed  there  would  be  no  existence  at  all 
W'ithout  self-love,  either  in  a rational  or  irra- 
tional being.  There  would  be  no  motive  to 
action.  A complete  inertia  would  ensue,  similar 
to  death. 

Pure  correct  self-love  is  the  love  of  God’s 
W'orks  in  ourself,  and  leads  to  the  love  of  them 
in  all  mankind  ; which  last  is  charity.  These 
luminous  sentiments  only  find  a place  in  the 
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most  enlarged  understandings.  In  this  exces- 
sive pure  state,  self-love  is  the  parent  of  modesty 
and  humility  ; for  the  love  of  the  Deity  always 
implies  these  virtues,  and  softens  and  ameliorates 
the  temper.  It  carries  the  mind  into  that  vast 
circle  of  all  things  which  it  values  with  just- 
ness, and  thereby  improves  the  understanding. 
It  is  sensual;  but  it  delights  in  elegant  enjoy- 
ments. 

Selfishness  freezes  the  heart,  induces  cove- 
tousness, unfeelingness,  and  cruelty ; because 
it  is  a passive,  not  an  active  passion.  It  con- 
tracts the  understanding,  shuts  out  objects,  and 
chills  energy.  It  is  abstemious,  wintry,  cheer- 
less, silent,  and  void. 


Prudence  and  meanness  both  lay  claim 
To  selfishness,  a common  name  : 

Put  one’s  a hideous  monster  born, 

A crooked  child,  a thing  of  scorn. 

The  other,  smiling  from  its  birth. 
Protects  the  world,  and  binds  the  earth  : 
life,  order,  love,  and  vital  heat 
, Within  its  fost’ring  bosom  beat. 
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Apathy  is  senseless  and  unfeeling ! 

Blair. 

TTher  e is  something  negative  in  this  passion; 
notwithstanding  very  strong  minds  may  possess 
it.  Its  influence,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  morbific. 
It  shuts  out  the  world  of  moral  and  physical 
beauty.  The  uninterested  are  ever  uninterest- 
ing ; and  a man  without  friendship  must  ex- 
pect to  be  without  friends. 

If  a man  is  absorbed  in  some  particular  pas- 
sion, and  insensible  to  the  rest,  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  apathy  ; because  it  is  not  the  absence, 
but  the  concentration  of  feeling.  Apathy  is 
the  total  absence  of  all  feeling,  or  at  least  a ge- 
neral languor. 

Attend  to  the  impassioned  tone  and  animated 
gestures  of  children,  of  youth,  and  of  the  un- 
adulterated rustic ; compare  them  with  the 
manners  of  the  polite.  Weigh  the  natural  im- 
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portance  of  the  objects  of  their  attention  ; and 
from  all  this  judge,  by  the  drawling  voice,  the 
absent  air,  the  sinking  at  the  close  of  a 'sentence, 
the  quick  transition  to  something  else,  w'ithout 
animation,  and  the  contrast  to  the  young  and  the 
unadulterated,  whether  they  are  apathetic. 

The  sparkling  eye  and  the  animated  smile 
may  be  mistaken  for  a sensibility  of  beauty, 
when  speaking  of  the  beautiful ; but  that 
sparkling  animation  may  be  owing  to  the  plea- 
sure they  feel  in  dissipating  their  vapid  hours  in 
company.  Observe  w'hether  it  equally  appears 
on  the  most  common-place  subject ; if  it  does, 
rest  assured  it  is  no  more  than  affected  sweet- 
mess,  or  the  mere  pleasure  of  talking. 

A superfluity  of  exclamations  is  very  far 
•from  denoting  real  feeling,  but  comes  in  the 
place  of  it  ; for  nature  says  little,  and  the  more 
she  feels  the  less  she  says.  Those  redundant 
smiles  and  exclamations  usually  belong  to  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  who  are  the  last  beings  who 
•have  an  opportunity  of  cherishing  much  feel- 
ing ; as  the  kind  of  intercourse  to  which  they 
VOL.  1,  L 
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nre  exposed  generally  deprives  them  of  sincerity 
and  sensibility  ; conscious  of  which  they  supply 
their  absence  with  grimace.  It  often  happens 
that  persons  of  this  description  will  make  use  of 
impassioned  language,,  while  their  countenance 
and  voice  remain  perfectly  unmoved  : a sad 
symptom  of  the  buskins ; for  nature  is  ever  at 
unity  with  herself : and  when  she  fills  the  heart, 
she  speaks  in  the  eyes  and  the  voice,  and  in 
every  limb. 

But  though  false  expression  is  the  want  of 
feeling,  want  of  feeling  is  not  what  w'e  rigidly 
understand  by  apathy.  Apathy  is  completely 
morbific  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  a degree  of  stupidity,  that  is  absence  of 
animation  as  well  as  feeling.  The  mere  want 
of  feeling  is  insensibility,  which  is  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  by  gayety,  and  almost  always 
met  together  in  fas-hionable  frivolous  charac- 
ters ; but  apathy  is  a sandy  desert,  where 
neither  weeds  nor  flowers  do  grow',  and  whicli 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  a place  of  burial. 

Much  intercourse  w'ith  the  world  cer- 
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tainly  destroys  feeling;  but  it  produces  insensi- 
bility rather  than  apathy.  Apathy  indeed  must 
be  born  ; it  is  not  to  be  acquired  : but  though 
insensibility  may  be  born,  it  may  also  be  ac- 
quired. 

Apathy  is  equally  unfavourable  to  the  intel- 
lects and  temper.  It  is  abstemious,  merely 
because  incapable  of  enjoyment,  whilst  its  pro- 
pensities are  sensual,  that  is,  it  is  slothful. 

The  polypi,  of  shapeless  mass, 

Claim  apatliy  within  their  class. 

No  blood,  no  circulation  warm. 

Its  captive  energies  e’er  charm. 

Dead  to  the  loves  and  hopes  of  life. 

Nor  rous'd  by  honour’s  martial  sti'ifw. 

In  one  eternal  death-like  sleep, 

A senseless  blank  its  rictinu  keep. 
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To  every  generous  mind  allied, 

The  cheerful  face  of  courage 
Seeks  company  with  kings. 

Itself  a peer. 

IVIan,  the  noblest  animal  of  the  creation, 
prides  himself  upon  this  attribute.  " With  his 
face  erect,  he  surveys  the  Heavens,  whilst  his 
awful  voice  imitates  its  thunders.”  And  he 
possesses  at  once  so  much  majesty  and  wis- 
dom, that  while  all  other  animals  tremble  and 
fly  from  his  presence,  woman  delights  to  obey 
him. 

Courage  has  been  sagaciously  enough  divided 
into  two  species,  active  and  passive.  Active 
courage  comprehends  whatever  is  enterprising, 
achieving,  daring.  Passive  courage  is  what 
resists,  sustains,  endures.  Many  deep  philoso- 
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phers  think  this  the  nobler  passion,  ascribing 
the  other  to  the  mere  force  of  blood  and  spi- 
rits ; as  you  will  find  frequent  instances  of 
heroes  defying  danger  and  death  in  the  field, 
while  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  compa- 
nions, and  perhaps  the  hopes  of  victory,  who, 
when  they  have  been  taken  prisoner,  and  offered 
torture  in  a dark  silent  room,  where  no  friendly 
face  presented  itself,  have  found  their  spirits  for- 
sake them,  and  have  begged  for  life,  even  at 
the  expense  of  honour. 

Active  courage  beloirgs  to  the  sanguine  and 
choleric.  It  is  not  always  exempt  from  boast- 
ing, nor  is  it  true  that  a man  who  boasts  is  al- 
ways a coward.  Yet  there  is  a certain  anima- 
tion and  earnestness  in  the  manner  of  a man 
who  possesses  courage  which  the  coward 
wants.  Boasting  affects  more  the  manner  of  a 
man  of  courage,  and  more  the  matter  of  a 
coward.  A coward  exaggerates  facts  ; a man 
of  courage  sometimes  colours  warmly  the 
mode  of  them. 

L 3 
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Those  who  possess  much  active  courage  sel- 
dom possess  much  passive  courage^  and  vice 
versa. 

I 

Active  courage  is  sensual,  detrimental  to  the 
understanding,  presents  false  objects,  and  mag- 
nifies real  ones.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the 
temper,  promoting  jollity,  freedom,  ease,  and 
generosity. 

Passive  courage  boasts  not.  It  is  perfectly 
latent ; but  when  called  forth,  is  more  steady 
than  active  courage.  It  belongs  to  the  melan- 
cholic and  phlegmatic.  It  is  abstemious, 
and  favourable  both  to  the  intellects  and 
temper. 

These  ideas  on  courage  are  not  our  own ; 
but  appearing  to  us  strictly  correct,  we  have 
adopted  them,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  de- 
part from  truth  in  an  investigation  which  pro- 
fesses that  to  be  its  object,  and  not  the  aflfecta- 
tion  of  novelty.  We  are  happy  whenever  we 
perceive  mankind  to  make  so  near  an  approach 
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to  truth,  we  only  regret  that  they  have  not  made 
an  equal  progress  at  every  point.  / 

The  warlike  steed,  of  beauteous  form, 

The  sailor  buffeting  the  storm, 

The  eagle  mounting  on  the  skies. 

Are  objects  courage  loves  and  tries. 

And  when  from  many  a conflict  keen. 

Her  children  round  her  throne  are  seen. 

Then  mercy  brings  a garland  fair. 

The  trophy  valour  loves  to  wear. 
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Unheeded,  void  of  thought,  and  rough, 

Misshapen  monster,  come  from  folly’s  birth  ; 

Brutality  thy  father.  Ruin  and  shame 
Are  in  thy  train,  and  ugliness  before. 

Thy  head  is  swoln  to  preternatural  size. 

But  soft  and  unsubstantial  to  the  touch ; 

Thy  heart  is  harden’d  to  a stone.  Fell  fiend ! 

w ANT  of  comprehension  in  some  produces 
want  of  apprehension  ; \thich  in  an  inanimate 
nature  is  stupidity^  in  an  animated  nature  is  te- 
merity. Temerity  is  no  proof  of  courage. 
Courage  coolly  measures  its  object,  is  sensible 
of  danger,  but  bravely  resolves  to  encounter  it. 
Temerity  is  unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  ignorant,  unfeeling.  It  fears  nothing, 
because  it  knows  nothing.  It  has  no  effort  to 
make  in  its  valour,  because  unacquainted  with 
what  it  encounters.  There  is  no  glory  in  it ; it 
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is  merely  a mechanical  sensation.  The  wise 
seldom  possess  it.  It  shuns  sensibility,  and 
dwells  most  amicably  with  obstinate  fools.  It  is 
therefore  unfavourable  to  the  understanding 
and  temper.  It  is  sensual. 

Thoughless  of  former  wounds  and  scars, 

Temerity  deliglits  in  wars  : 

In  ruin,  madness,  blood,  and  strife. 

Fearless  of  self  or  other’s  life. 

Giants  and  castles  he  assails. 

Daring,  because  no  thought  prevails. 

Not  cool,  like  courage,  or  intent 
On  ends  and  means,  his  strength  is  spent. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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